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#,# The Editors cannot undertake to return aeien in any case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


See 

HE Government of Germany is most desirous of conciliating 
Spain, and the Emperor, therefore, wished to return the 

sisit of King Alfonso in the stateliest fashion. A personal visit to 
Madrid is impossible, on account of the Emperor’s great age, but 
he has sent the Crown Prince as his substitute, and invested 
the journey with every possible ceremonial observance. The 
Grown Prince, of course, cannot pass through Paris, and there- 
fore sails from Genoa on Sunday in a despatch-boat, escorted 
by three men- -of-war, to Valencia. He was originally to have 
landed in Barcelona, the chief city of Northern Spain; but the 
French colony there assumed so menacing an attitude, and the 
Republicans of the city were so cold, that Valencia was substi- 
tated. The reception will, doubtless, be cordial, especially in 
Madrid, as Spanish pride is deeply gratified by the visit; but it 
is doubtful if the people entirely approve. The Liberals among 
them are reluctant to offend France, which they regard as the 
vanguard of Republicanism among the Latin races; while the 
Conservatives retain a Clerical tinge, to which the alliance of 
the great Protestant Power is not acceptable. The Court would, 
of course, be graciousness itself, even were the Queen not, as 
she is, an Austrian Archduchess, and intent on maintaining 
the policy of her family, which is, and for years to come 
must be, amity with Germany. 























.The Delegates from the Transvaal now in London have pre- 
sented their demands in writing to the Colonial Office. They 
are marked by the one-sidedness which usually distinguishes 
requests from South Africa. The Boers ask that the Sand 
River Convention shall be restored to its full validity, or, in 
other words, that the Transvaal shall be acknowledged as an 
independent State, with full control over its coloured population. 
They also ask that the Debt, some £230,000, shall be written off; 
and, finally, demand the control of Bechuanaland, which, they 
say, was unfairly separated from the Transvaal by the Conven- 
tion of Pretoria. On their own side they offer nothing, and are ap- 
parently full of the idea that Great Britain is unable to contest 
the position. Great Britain is most unwilling to waste energy 
in South Africa, where no victory is a gain, but the Boers abuse 
the privileges of ignorance. They are welcome to their Debt, 
which they have made no effort to pay, and to their independ- 
ence, which releases Britain from responsibility for their con- 
duct; but they cannot be allowed to extend their borders at 
their own discretion. The Government must insist on protect- 
ing the natives, so far as is possible, and on defining boundaries, 
and should make these objects the conditions of recognising in- 
dependence. We greatly doubt whether, in the long-run, the 
Boers will consent to be forgotten without another expedition, 
which next time must be on the Egyptian scale; but if so, it will 
befar better to fight the fight out with a foreign and independent 
Power, than to act on the false theory that we are chastising 
rebellious subjects. It may be taken as certain that Lord Derby, 
who dislikes ill-defined claims, will not grant too little. 





The Paris correspondent of the Times states on “ good ” autho- 
rity that the general basis of an agreement between the Suez 
Canal Company and the British shipowners is to be as follows : 
—A second Canal is to be cut, the British Government lending 
the Company £8,000,000 at 3 per cent. for that purpose. 
That Government is also to consent that the 44 per cent. of 
all the shares which it now holds, but which receive no dividend 
till 1894, shall never receive more than 5 percent. In return 
for these large concessions, British trade will be benefited by 
the second Canal; 44 per cent. of the administration will be 
English; English tribunals will settle differences; and the 
whole revenue of the Company, after dividing 20 per cent. 
among the shareholders, will be devoted to reducing tolls. 
We presume, though this is not mentioned, that the 
pilotage of the Canal will be placed under a British Naval 
officer, as that was conceded before, and is a cardinal 
point. The offer seems a greedy one, as the British Govern- 
ment surrenders a great sum obtainable in 1894 by the sale of 
its shares, but it will serve as a basis for negotiation. The 
Government does not desire trading profits, and, indeed, ought 
not to take them, but greater facilities for the Eastern trade. 


The Lord Mayor’s Day, yesterday week, had its remark- 
able aspects, but they were hardly aspects involving any 
political surprise to the nation. It was remarkable for the 
interpolation in the procession of a van of frozen meat from the 
Antipodes, which somehow contrived to make itself a principal 
feature of the Lord Mayor’s Show. It was remarkable, again, 
for the presence at the Lord Mayor’s banquet of a French 
engineer so famous and so jealous for his own country as M. de 
Lesseps, and for his cordial reception of the compliments 
showered on him on all sides by “ perfidious” Englishmen. It 
was remarkable for the circumstance that France was repre- 
sented by an Ambassador who spoke English like an English- 
man, and who, while treating the French Republic as a 
great experiment of only thirteen years’ standing, appeared 
to regard the alliance between England and France as no 
longer an experiment, but a policy necessary to the welfare 
of both countries. It was a remarkable thing to have a Lord 
Mayor—Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P., one of the Members for the City 
of London—who quoted both Greek and Latin, both Homer and 
Horace, to his audience, though he condescended sufficiently to give 
them a poetical translation of the Greek. And it was remarkable 
that of all the foreign Ministers present, the one who attracted 
most interest was perhaps not even M. Waddington, in spite of 
his English descent and education, his ability and his cordiality, 
but the Chinese Marquis Tseng, who has attained so suddenly 
a reputation for diplomatic skill almost beyond the standard 
of Europe. But the announcements of policy made were not re- 
markable, and Mr. Gladstone’s speech, happy and graceful as it 
was, was happiest in its way of announcing that there was very 
little to announce, and that the newspapers had prophesied 
(truly or falsely) the purposes of the Government, rather than 
disclosed them. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech commenced with a cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the Lord Mayor’s personal compliments to himself, 
—namely, those Homeric and Horatian passages to which we 
have already referred, with the kindly commentary in which 
they were applied to Mr. Gladstone,—whereon Mr. Gladstone re- 
marked, “ You and I have had as good opportunities as any two 
persons in this hall of making accurate studies of one another, 
—of one another’s features and personal appearance, from which, 
by an intelligent eye, it is well known that so much is to be 
learnt.” Afterthus humorously and respectfully indicating the 
indelible characters in which the present Lord Mayor’s disposi- 
tions and convictions are engraved upon his open countenance, 
Mr. Gladstone went on to speak of M. Waddington’s cordial 
speech as the event of the evening, and to anticipate the 
greatest possible advantage from the free communications which 
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were about to take place between M. de Lesseps and the ship- 
owners and traders of this country. And then Mr. Gladstone 
bantered the newspapers for their premature knowledge of 


- intentions to which the Cabinet had not come, and of which 
‘he would only say that he “doubted very much the policy of 


being too soon, indeed he doubted it as much as he did the 
policy of being too late in the determination of legislative 
measures.” Neer eee 

On Wednesday was celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s election as M.P. for Reading, and the dinner, 
at which 350 guests were present, was followed by speeches of 
unusual interest. First came Mr. Lefevre’s review of his 
political career,—a review of curious interest,—since it re- 
minded us that at the commencement of it, Lord Palmerston 
thought the policy of Reform already exhausted; while 
Lord Russell preached to his supporters the doctrine, “ Rest, 
and be thankful,’ and this though, after twenty years of 
active, and, as some think, violent progress, we appear to be 
only on the threshold of the sort of reforms in which the 
masses of the people feel the deepest interest. Mr. Lefevre 
enumerated as the direct results of Mr. Disraeli’s Household 
Suffrage Act, the Education Acts, the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, the Irish Land Acts, the Burials Act, the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts, the Ground-Game Act, the Married 
Women’s Property Act, the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, the Aboli- 
tion of Purchase in the Army, and the opening of the Army 
and Navy to general competition, with several other changes of 
minor importance,—a really remarkable catalogue of reforms, of 
hardly any one of which even the strictest Conservative would 
now venture to dispute the beneficent character. 


He reviewed also the remarkable change which kad taken 
place in the popular view of foreign affairs, under the influence 
of what Mr. Disraeli used to sneer at as the “cosmopolitan” 
ideas of the Liberal party,—in other words, the idea that we 
should take into account the interests of other nations as affected 
by wars, treaties, and international disputes, before deciding too 
positively on the policy which is demanded by the interests of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Lefevre concluded by a striking passage, 
in which he admitted that, as Commissioner of Public Works, he 
had destroyed more than he had constructed, but justified this by 
saying that if he, like Liberal legislators, had cleared away much, 
and had founded comparatively little, it was only because there 
was so much that was ugly and noxious which needed clearing 
away before the higher constructive work could goonsuccessfully, 
and because construction was so slow as compared with destruc- 
tion, that you hardly saw the good fruits which you were to reap 
from the seed you had sown. Undoubtedly, of the Liberal 
work above enumerated, much more than half is constructive, 
and not destructive, and though much of the fruit is still unripe, 
much has been actually gathered in. 





After Mr. Lefevre, Lord Selborne made a very gentle 
Liberal-Conservative speech; Mr. Walter a very safe one, 
insisting on the love of constituencies for their old Members ; 
and Mr. John Morley a vigorous Radical speech, of which 
the key was that if, as Mr. Goschen hinted, the progress of 
Radical measures under a democracy was “killing,” it was 
only because it is “killingly slow.” Is it, he asked, a very 
“killing pace ” to be only on the threshold of extending house- 
hold suffrage to the counties, seventeen years after its conces- 
sion to the boroughs of England? Mr. John Morley did not 
suppose “ that the Liberals of Reading or Berks, any more than 
the Liberals of anywhere else, would reduce their party to the 
condition of that famous monument to the Duke of Wellington, 
which Mr. Shaw Lefevre was for many months at his wits’ end 
to know what to do with. The material was excellent, the 
steed was colossal, the figure heroic, but the charger had no in- 
side,’’—with which sarcasm on the stand-still Liberals Mr. John 
Morley sat down amidst great applause. 


The Reading celebration was continued on Thursday, when 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre made another speech, in which he gave 
a very clear and interesting review both of the Rookeries evil 
and of the serious condition of agricultural labour at tlie 
present moment, and of the remedies for both evils. He pointed 
out that Lord Salisbury had been quite ignorant that an Act 
founded on the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Rookeries question did become law last Session, and he showed 
that its provisions would enormously diminish the cost of buying 
up rookeries. He held, too, that there was no remedy for the 
deteriorating condition of agricultural labourers, except directly 








. . . . alle 
interesting them in the soil by enabling them to buy their 

cottages and gardens, and so to gain a personal prid own 
agriculture. ° 2 


Mr. Fawcett, who spoke after Mr. Lefevre, and who bo 
testimony to Mr, Lefevre’s admirable administration of he 
Post Office during his own serious illness last year, made go . 
criticism on our own columns in relation to the representatins 
of minorities. He hardly, however, seems to haye und 2 
stood us. What we said was that the present «th ed 
cornered’? system, though it gives a better representation of 
opinion in the particular constituencies to which it ig applied 
positively injures the representation of English opinion oe 
whole, and will do so, unless it be enormously extended to the re. 
presentation of minorities in small places as well as large,—and 
that it is simply hopeless to ask for such a large extension ag 
this, without remedying the defects which make it so annoying 
to the constituencies to which it is applied. On the Socialist 
question,—on the taxing of the industrious and able to remed 
the evils which the indolent and the slovenly have brought upon 
themselves,—Mr. Fawcett spoke with very great vigour and effect, 
Radical as he is, Mr. Fawcett will never be found on the side of 
increasing the difficulties of life to the good, in order to 
diminish their pressure on the bad. 


It is a great pity that orators in English meetings are not 
allowed by etiquette to swear. We are quite sure that if My, 
Lowther, at the Tory Colston Dinner at Bristol on Tuesday, 
had been allowed to swear at Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
for five minutes, he would have made a much better speech, 
As it was, he was obliged to relieve his feelings by statements, 
of which the best that can be said is that they betray in him 
unexpected luridness of imagination. He declared that in 
Ireland the loyal subjects of her Majesty “ were first deliberately 
robbed by the Government, and then handed over to the knife 
and bullet of the assassin.” Mr. Gladstone turned round upon 
those whom he had robbed and driven ont of the couniry, and 
murdered or allowed to be murdered, and complained that they 
did not support the Government. As for poor Lord Granville, 
“The Members of her Majesty’s Government who were most 
intimately connected with the Administration of our foreign 
affairs, allowed it to be known that if this country had main. 
tained its rights with respect to the Suez Canal, and run 
counter to what happened to be for the moment the popular 
proclivities in France, we should have been in imminent danger 
of war with that country.” The Suez-Canal arrangement was, 
in fact, dictated by fear. Whatever the sin of swearing, a point 
on which volumes have been written, it can hardly be greater 
than the sin of slandering in that style. 


The English are beginning in a vague way to realise the 
magnitude of India, and to comprehend that it contains some 
fifty millions more people than all Europe west of the Vistula, 
Few, however, are quite aware of the number of its cities, or 
believe that it includes sixty-two with more than 50,000 people, 
and twenty-two with more than 100,000, namely, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Hydrabad, Lucknow, Benares, Delhi, Patna, 
Agra, Bangalore, Umritsur, Cawnpore, Lahore, Allahabad; 
Jeypore, Rangoon, Poona, Ahmedabad, Bareilly, Surat, Howra, 
and Baroda. We give them in order of population, but, pro 
perly speaking, in the English way of counting, Howra, the 
Southwark of Calcutta, should be included in the capitai, which 
with it contains above 866,000 souls, and is the greatest, asit 
is by far the wealthiest, city in the Empire. Below the 
limit of 50,000 the towns become much more numerous, and 
there are hundreds with populations above 20,000. The 
majority of the latter are quite unknown to Europeans, 
an active magistrate or two excepted; and, so far as we 
are aware, there is no book in English which gives the 
slightest account of their organisation, or of the life and 
people in them. Yet many of them have histories of two 
thousand years, and in all flourish families which think them- 
selves noble, and have long pedigrees, and stirring tales to nate 
rate. We hear every now and then much of Indian Princes 
who in India are hardly mentioned, and of ‘“ edncated 
natives,” a scarcely perceptible class, but of the true “ British 
India ” as little is known at home as of the eastern provinces of 
Peru. 


M, Tirard, the French Chancellor of the Exchequer, is, we fear, 
not a safe financier. The French economists complain strongly 
of his budgets as concealing deficits, and he has now made to 
the Budget Committee a most insidious proposal. The Bank 
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of France is at present allowed to issue £128,000,000 of notes, 

hich it must cash on demand, either in gold or silver. It is 
wp however, compelled to hold a certain proportion of metal to 
-. but may provide for its obligation to cash them as it 
es M. Tirard now proposes to abolish the limit of issue, 
tis idea evidently being, if he wants a loan, to borrow, say, 
420,000,000 of the Bank, and take it in new notes. This method 
weal be so quick and easy, that it would tempt the Govern- 
ment to expense, and diminish the hold of the Chamber on its 
outlays, as it could not repudiate the loan when borrowed and 
spent. The Budget Committee, therefore, reject the proposal; 
bat agree to raise the limit by £20,000,000 abuve the present 
actual issue, Which is 120 millions sterling. They, in fact, grant 

rmission to the Treasury to raise one loan from the Bank of 
France, but not more. 

The difficulties of the historian are well illustrated in the dis- 
gussion in the Times on turtle soup. Sir Henry Thompson, 
qho is an eminent authority on food and cooking, as well as 
surgery, Writes to say that turtle soup is “never” made of 
turtle, but is a conger-eel soup, flavoured with bits of turtle, 
émiscalled ” turtle fat. Another authority, “J. P.,” supports 
Sir Henry, but does not believe in the conger eel. It is, he says, 
the common eel which is used for “stock.” To this the pro- 
prietors of the “ Ship and Turtle Tavern” retort that both are 
wrong; that they never use any eels, conger or other, but make 
their soup of the flesh of the turtle, killing eight a day for that 
purpose. They offer to submit to any test, and are supported 
by “ Restaurateur,” who points out that turtle flesh is cheaper 
than eels. We suppose the truth is that some “ turtle soup ” is 
made of turtle, and some is not; but the flat contradiction of 
testimony is a curious proof of the difficulty of arriving at the 
truth. The matter is of some importance, because, though it 
does not matter what aldermen eat, turtle is frequently given 
to invalids. 





Mr. Chamberlain made a most able speech at the Trinity 
House on Wednesday upon the losses of British shipping. He 
quite acknowledged the failure of Mr. Plimsoll’s Act, under 
which the losses have steadily increased. In 1882, the losses 
rose to the astounding number of 1,310 ships, twenty- 
five a week, with a tonnage of 378,000 tons. This was the 
greatest loss ever sustained, as also was the loss of life—3,372— 
if we deduct one year, in which two coolie ships went down. 
This is equivalent to the destruction of three full regiments of 
able-bodied men. He considered it indispensable to prevent 
auch loss of life and property, and as the Act had failed 
mainly from the impossibility of providing adequate inspec- 
tioa, he proposed to go to the root of the evil, and invalidate 
insurances on unseaworthy ships, besides giving, as we inter- 
pret him, to the relatives of the drowned a claim against the 
owners. This will prevent the reckless use of rotten vessels, as 
well as their wilful destruction. The suggestion is excellent, if 
Mr. Chamberlain can only provide for details. Can he prevent 
a Marine Insurance Office from charging high rates and paying 
without inquiry ? 





From a letter by Dr. Murrell to this week’s Lancet, it appears 
that Dr. Syduey Ringer had no share in the responsibility for 
the experiments, of which we gave a brief account last week, on 
the poisonous effects of nitrite of sodium. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Ringer, we believe, had never read the article in which Dr. 
Marrell’s experiments are recorded, having contributed only 
some of the literature of the subject in relation to the past use 
of nitrite of sodium as a drug. Further, Dr. Murrell maintains 
that considerably larger doses of nitrite of sodium had been 
given, with no harmful andeven with good effect, in former cases, 
to patients suffering from the affections for which he treated 
them, and that he had no means of knowing that the nitrite 
‘used by him was much purer and more potent than the nitrite 
formerly prescribed and taken without hurt in these still 
larger doses. All this, however, Dr. Murrell should have 
stated clearly. No one could have read his former article, 
and not supposed that he was deliberately urging his patients 
to take doses of nitrite of sodium which, if not dangerous, were, 
at least, most painful and alarming. 


Dean Cowie is to be translated from Manchester to Exeter, 
and'to fill the Deanery vacated by the death of Dean Boyd. The 
appointment is a good one. Dean Cowie is, in the first place, 
a Senior Wrangler, and so considerable an authority in mathe- 
matical and physical science that he was chosen Principal of 
the College of Civil Engineers at Putney, and subsequently 





Professor of Geometry at Gresham Uollege. His experience as 
a Government Inspector of Training-schools makes him an 
authority on educational questions. As Vicar of St, Lawrence 
Jewry, in London, he showed the use to which the City churches 
may be put by starting short week-day services, with short 
addresses of a kind to draw popular audiences. At Manchester, 
he has been successful as administrator of the Cathedral, and 
so popular with the clergy of the Northern Province, that the 
Lower House of Convocation made him their Prolocutor, on the 
death of the late Dean of York. We trust that some one will 
be appointed to succeed him who will carry on his work at the 
Cathedral in the same spirit. It will be remembered that the 
Bishop of Manchester was so well satisfied with the ritual of 
the Cathedral, that he held a special synod with the view of 
recommending it as a model for the rest of the diocese. 


The Dean of Carlisle has, it appears, been offered the Deanery 
of Manchester, but has not yet made up his mind to abandon 
his present sphere of work, so soon after he had entered on it. 
We trust, however, that he will accept the larger sphere of use- 
fulness open to him. There is no city in England where his 
broad and manly type of Christianity would find more accept-. 
ance than amongst the hard-headed and laborious people of 
Manchester. 


The statement of the Eeho that nearly all Mr. Gladstone’s 
ecclesiastical appointments have been of a High-Church 
character is not only false, but ridiculous. What do they think 
of Dean Bradley? of Dean Connor? of Dean Davidson? of 
Dean Plumptre? of Dean Kitchin ? of Canons Barry, Butler of 
Winchester, Melville, Rowsell, Holland, Cadman, Driver, Boyd- 
Carpenter ? And even of the Bishops, the only Bishop who can 
in any sense be considered a High Churchman is Bishop Wilkin- 
son, whom Belgravians used to call a High-Church Methodist. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, agaiv, has always been con- 
sidered by Dr. Lightfoot, the present Bishop of Durham, as 
belonging to his own Broad-Church school. As for all the 
important livings to which Mr. Gladstone has appointed, we 
believe that not one of his nominees is a High Churchman. 


Mr. Forster, in presiding on Wednesday over a large public 
meeting at St. George’s Hall, Bradford, in connection with the 
Luther Commemoration, described Luther as “ the most courage- 
ous man, for both physical and moral courage, that he knew of 
in history,” and as having said the great word of the Reforma- 
tion when he declared, in the presence of the Emperor, “ My 
conscience binds me.” ‘This is true; but when Mr. Forster 
went on to speak of Luther with almost pure admiration, we 
cannot follow him. Luther was a man of marvellous courage, 
but his courage was sometimes the courage of great passions, 
as well as of deep convictions. "His treatment of the terrible 
subject of the Peasants’ War alone proved this. First, no 
doubt, he mediated between the Sovereigns and the insurrection, 
trying to make the peasants moderate, and to make the princes 
just; but when the peasants would not obey his counsels, he 
said they ought to be “ slaughtered like mad dogs,”’—and that 
saying was not the saying of courage, but the saying of resentful 
violence. Afterwards, again, he endeavoured to moderate the 
severity of the princes; but, in the social, as in theological dis- 
putes, you hardly ever get the piety of Luther free from his 
passions, or his soul without its taint of bodily crudeness and 
coarseness. ‘To Luther may be traced not only the new freedom 
of the conscience, but no small part of the lawlessness of the ~ 
modern naturalism. His was a fiery nature, strongly mixed of 
evil and of good. pare —_ 

A most regrettable error crept into ourfreviews last week. The 
reviewer of Mr. O’Donovan’s new edition of his book on Merv 
spoke in feeling terms of the “ premature decease ” of the author, 
who is alive, and sending to the Daily News most picturesque 
letters from the Soudan. We hope no relative or friend has 
been harassed by an error which arose from some confusion 
between two correspondents, and which would not have 
escaped ourselves in revising proofs, but that we naturally 
thought the death had been mentioned in the book itself. 
We can only. trust that the blunder may not prove a 
prophecy, and that this singularly bright and daring explorer 
has not shared in the defeat which we begin to fear has over- 
taken the army of Hicks Pasha. The absence of intelligence 
about that army is nearly inexplicable, and gives colour to the 
rumours that its communications are cut off. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 102, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


O our mind, the Speaker ought to be a much more important 

figure in the Democratic House of Commons of the future 
than he has ever been in the Middle-class House of Commons of 
the past. We do not mean that we wish to see a sudden and re- 
volutionary change made in the interpretation of the duties of 
that office. On the contrary, such a change would be most 
unadvisable and mischievous. But we do think that if the 
House of Commons elected by a democracy in the interests of 
a democracy, is to be as eflicient for democratic purposes, as 
the House of Commons elected by the middle and higher class 
in the interests of the middle and higher class was for the 
purposes of the well-to-do classes, the Speaker of that House 
must gradually develop the office into one of greater signifi- 
cance and greater responsibility than it has hitherto in- 
volved. Sir Henry Brand has made an admirable Speaker, 
and on one occasion displayed an energy and originality 
in the discharge of his duties which properly won for him 
the gratitude of the whole Empire. But Sir Henry Brand was 
appointed Speaker before the effects of the recent democratic 
change had developed themselves, and quite rightly took 
his chief precedents from the examples of such Speakers as 
Mr. Denison and Mr. Shaw Lefevre; nor could it have been 
fairly expected of him that he would strengthen the whole con- 
ception of the duties of the office, even though he did rightly 
strike one coup d'état, when it became evident that a small 
party had determined so to conduct themselves as to make 
legislation of which they disapproved wholly impracticable. 
But, unless we are much mistaken, the Speaker of the Demo- 
cratic House of Commons of the future must regard himself 
more or less as the trustee of the whole House to prevent the 
reckless waste of time and energy; and must display, there- 
fore, not only impartiality,—which all our Speakers have 
displayed,—but a steady resolve to keep speakers to the 
point they are discussing, and to resist any attempt to 
prolong talk for the sake of delaying action. He must 
exercise the full rights of the Speaker to put down individual 
encroachments on the patience of the House, and so prepare 
the House for sucha use by him of the right of closure of 
debate as would express the general resolve of the nation that 
debate is to be practical, and not a machinery for retard- 
ing the execution of a legislative purpose. We believe that 
the Speaker would be supported in gradually applying the rule 
of closure so as to stop redundant debate, though it would 
be obviously necessary to use the greatest impartiality in the 
application of the rule, and to take every care that it should 
not be even liable to the imputation of being used as a party 
instrument. But with the enormous competitive pressure on 
the time of the House which democracy necessarily involves, 
it is certain that the Speaker ought to be more and more 
invested with the power to winnow away the chaff of mere 
verbosity, unless the House is to prove a very inferior 
instrument in the hands of the people to that which it 
has proved in the hands of the aristocracy and the middle- 
class. 

Holding these views about the Speakership of the future, 
we cannot but think that the choice of a successor to Sir 
Henry Brand is one of the most important of the political 
duties which devolve on the present Administration and the 
House of Commons. We desire*to see a man of something 
like special genius for the place chosen,—a man whose first 
quality, of course, would be impartiality, but whose secondary 
and equally conspicuous qualities would be decision, tact, and 
sympathy with the public spirit of the House. We have 
already mentioned Mr. Courtney as having shown indications 
of exactly such qualities as are needed on the few occasions 
on which he has replaced the Chairman of Committees in 
difficult and exhausting crises. He is comparatively young, 
and has that self-confidence, that promptitude, and that 
pleasure in showing his superiority to party considerations, 
which may make an able man either a snubbing Govern- 
ment official, or a great servant of the House. If a 
man of much greater experience than Mr. Courtney were 
wanted, it is only justice to a very shrewd and very resolute 
Member, of whom the public knows far less than it ought to 
know, to mention Mr. Dillwyn, with his long experience of the 
House, his iron frame, his keen eye, his complete indifference to 
praise or censure, his excellent judgment, and his indomitable 
strength of purpose, as one who would not ‘be afraid to serve 





4 
the House as the House now most needs serving, by interpretj 
with perfect impartiality, as regards its various sections, ; 
impatience of anything like waste of time. Such a nomiagaa 
would excite some surprise in the country, but hardly any; 
the House itself. a 

It has been said, however, that the House and the Government 
look to the class of Cabinet or passed Cabinet Ministers fo 
the authority needful to give a new significance to the Speaker’ 
functions. If so, there are several men to whom we might with 
some confidence look, though we should not count Sir William 
Harcourt as even a possible candidate. With all his great quali. 
ties, Sir William Harcourt is just the very type of man of 
whom it would be impossible to make a good Speaker 
In the first place, the Irish party already regard him ag their 
implacable enemy, and no condition could be more unfavourable 
for success than that. We should say that one of the great 
conditions of success in a new Speaker, would be a disposition 
ou the part of the Irish Members to believe in his fairness, in 
his disposition to deal with them as he would with any other 
section of the House. But what is more important than even 
the deep-seated prejudice of the Irish Members, is Sir William 
Harcourt’s strong bias towards the wishes of the majority, an 
almost fatal tendency in a Speaker, who ought to feel even q 
more jealous sympathy with the minority, as a minority,— 
unless that minority were engaged in subverting the purposes 
of the whole body to which they belonged,—than with the 
majority itself. Sir William Harcourt is a great party leader, 
but he has never shown, and never could show, that almost 
jealous indifference to popular bias wherever justice was at 
stake, which is one of the first requisites of a great Speaker, 
There are men whose self-respect shows itself in defying a 
majority where equity requires that a majority should be 
defied ; and both Mr. Courtney and Mr. Dillwyn have, we 
believe, this kind of self-respect in abundance. But Sir 
William Harcourt has not. His tendency is to trample on a 
minute party which he happens to deem at once dangerous and 
weak, and to scorn their resentment. No quality could be 
more fatal to the success of a great Speaker. Sir Henry James, 
whose name has been mentioned in this connection, would 
have far greater claims on the consideration of the House, 
He is very able, and has plenty of tact, but whether he would 
not take too historical a view of an office which needs “ evolu. 
tion,” is, we think, open to great doubt. Besides, we need 
him as a statesman, a capacity in which the public estimate 
of him grows daily. 

Both Mr. Childers and Mr. Goschen have been spoken of as 
possible Speakers, and if either of them were inclined to give up 
yet higher prospects for the sake of taking an office which un 
doubtedly needs something of “ evolution ”’ in the interests of 
democracy, either of them has great qualities for the post. Mr. 
Childers has a great and just reputation for fairness of mind. 
Neither the Irish Members nor any other Party in the House 
would anticipate anything but perfect fairness from him,— indeed, 
the Irish Members have every reason to regard him as a friend, 
Moreover, he has had his experience of the working of demo- 
cratic institutions in Australia, and with his perfect equanimity, 
his “* sweet reasonableness, ’—as Mr. Arnold calls it,—and his 
strong sense of duty to the State at large, he might well hope 
to make a great office of the Speakership. Mr. Goschen is 
younger, and has established a reputation for entering into 
Conservative feeling which would give him a considerable 
claim on Conservative support. And with his great weight of 
character and reflective impartiality, he might give a quite new 
efficiency to the Speakership. His conduct of the mission to 
Constantinople showed that decisiveness which is one of the 
essentials of the Speakership of the future. The man who 
could deal effectually with a shifty Sultan, is just the man to 
deal effectually with a shifty Bashi-Bazouk of debate. But 
we cannot but doubt whether either Mr. Childers or Mr. 
Goschen would give up the more attractive career of a powel- 
ful Minister for the comparatively inconspicuous one of & 
Speaker. 

Whoever the next Speaker may be, however, the one thing 
needful is that he should have the tact, the impartiality, the 
promptitude, and the energy requisite to magnify his office 
to make of the Speakership a more positively directing power 
than it has hitherto been, a power exerted in the interests of 
the State at large, and in the full confidence of popular 
support. The aim of the new Speaker and his successors 
should certainly be to economise the time, to increase the 
legislative efficiency, and to raise the dignity of the House of 
Commons, without derogating in the smallest degree from the 
absolute impartiality of the Chair. 
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LORD RIPON. 


HAT Lord Ripon should bé attacked by those who dis- 
T approve the Ilbert Bill is natural enough, for the dis- 
pute which underlies that question rouses very fierce antagon- 
isms, as well of modes of thinking, as of caste, creed, and 
colour. But that the Viceroy of India should be attacked, as 
he has been in the Times of Wednesday, as almost an imbecile, 
on the grounds put forward in that journal, is positively 
monstrous. Our acquaintance with English journalism is 
now, unhappily, a long one, but we cannot remember an 


‘article at once so irreligious and so cynically unfair. Lord 


Ripon, as everybody knows, felt impelled, six or seven years 
ago, to join the Roman Catholic Church. He lost_by so 
doing all that it is possible for a man in his position to 
Jose,—a secure place in English politics, the favour of the 
majority of his countrymen, scope for a natural ambition, the 
support, though not the regard, of most valued friends, and 
the approval, though not the affection, of his closest connec- 
tions. Being, however, a firm as well as a conscientious man, 
he faced all those results calmly, and for the sake of what he 
believed to be truth gave up, as it seemed for ever, all hopes 
of public life. This act of self-abnegation the Zimes of 
Wednesday describes in these words :— 

“He had obtained as a Whig magnate a position in the party 
which his abilities would assuredly never have won, and as there 
were no more rewards for him at home, and he was not fit for the 
Cabinet, he was sent to govern India. When he was appointed, we 
had numerous protests addressed to us from all parts of the country, 
on the ground that a man who changes his religion in middle-life is 
not fit to govern an empire. Though sympathising with these pro- 
tests, which came, not from fanatics, but from their antipodes, we 
were unwilling to take up an attitude that might have seemed 
invidious. But, had we done so, no one would now be bold 
enough to say that we bad been unjust. A man who, at 
the mature age of fifty or thereabouts, apostatises from the 
religio of bis fathers, on the ground of ‘grave doubts’ as 
to the validity of English Orders or the views of the Anglican 
Church about the nature of the Eucharist, certainly does not 
possess the strength and solidity of intellect required in a ruler. A 
man who, at that age, passes a crushing vote of censure upon hisown 
private judgment by handing it over to a priest, deserves no more 
confidence from others. Men of sense make up their minds on these 
subjects at an early age, and it is only rather poor and narrow-brained 
persons who are troubled at thirty with any question about the form 
of religion they have lived under. To have gone over to Rome is not 
Lord Ripon’s offence, but rather that he is of thetype of man who 
thinks of going over at all to any new Church in middle-life. The 
Romans had a contempt for those who deserted the faith of their 
fathers, and it was well founded. A man who at forty or fifty has 
not found some way of reconciling his religion and his life is a weak 
creature, no matter in what trappings he may be decked, or on what 
pedestal partiality may place him.” 

Only the day before, the Times had declared Martin Luther a 
hero for doing at thirty-seven precisely what Lord Ripon did, 
and proclaiming to all the world that he had failed to recon- 
cile his religion and his life, and must go out finally and for 
ever from ths Church in which he was bred up. If evera 
strong man lived, even a brutally strong man, it was Martin 
Luther; yet, in the judgment of men whom the Zimes will 
allow to be hard-headed, there was yet a stronger, and John 
Knox first acknowledged his “ apostasy” when thirty-eight, 
and did not finally break with Rome till he was forty-one. 
Cardinal Newman, whose ability even the Times would hardly 
question, though probably a Catholic in feeling at forty-two, 
did not enter the Roman Church till he was forty-five, and 
Cardinal Manning was a clergyman in English Orders till he 
was forty-three. If we were to wander farther afield, and include 
either converts from Paganism, like Mahommed, or those who 
have quitted Christianity for some form of disbelief, we could 
fill columns with lists of strong men who have “ apostatised ” 
after forty, and have never been deemed, even by theological 
Opponents, wanting either in courage or brain-power. In truth, 
if age has anything to do with the matter, it tells the other 
way, It would not be unreasonable for a cynical onlooker to 
say that a lad of twenty-one, bred up in the tradition of 
@ great faith, should hesitate to quit it before he had 
gained a wider experience and a deeper learning; but 
to say that a man of fifty, who, in opposition to every 
worldly interest, changes his faith, thereby stamps himself a 
fool, is to deny that religion can have any importance at all, 
to assert that the problem of the Whence and Whither ought 
to have less hold upon men’s minds than even a question of 
politics, upon which men of mature years and undoubted 
capacity abandon old convictions every day. If it was imbecile 
in Lord Ripon to quit the Church of England in mature years, 
why was it a sign of strength in Peel, then in his fullest 
manhood, to declare against Catholic Disabilities, or when his 





mind had further matured, to reject his hereditary faith in 
Protection for the gospel of Free-trade ? 


It is useless to strive with an opponent who can use such 
arguments, but there is one intellectual puzzle in the situation 
which greatly interests us. A large number of those who are 
irritated by Lord Ripon’s policy in India as a policy of Indo- 
philism are undoubtedly of opinion that the Viceroy favours 
the natives because he has become a Roman Catholic. Now, 
what is the explanation of that singular impression? What 
is there in the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
opposed to the tenets of the Protestant Churches, which 
should make Lord Ripon as a Catholic like Mahommedans, 
Pagans, or Theists better than as a Protestant he could 
have done? We should say that as against Mahommedanism, 
Catholicism was on the whole a little the more bitter of the 
two; while as concerning Paganism, the views of the two 
creeds, though somewhat differently expressed, are practi- 
cally identical, both believing that Pagans are either finally 
lost or saved by invincible ignorance. Certainly, nothing 
in Catholicism tends to induce Catholic rulers to promote 
the unbaptised, or to acknowledge that equality between 
believers and misbelievers can be a dogma of the faith. 
Catholic Kings have not persecuted heretics more determinedly 
than they have persecuted Mahommedans, Jews, and the 
strange varieties of Paganism which once covered the whole of 
Portuguese and Spanish America. The suspicion is, in fact, 
absurd, and is due to two causes,—one, that Englishmen 
dislike unpopular converts to Catholicism with additional 
intensity because of their conversion,—and another, that 
prominent Catholics are usually Irishmen, who either feel or 
profess unusual sympathy with all conquered nationalities. To 
suppose that a great English noble trained to statesmanship 
guides his policy upon purely religious grounds, even if those 
grounds existed, is nonsensical,—just as nonsensical as it 
would be to say that Sir George Jessel’s judgments as 
Master of the Rolls were deflected by his adherence 
to the Synagogue. But then we are told Lord Ripon is a 
popularity-hunter. He may be, for what we know, 
though going over to Rome is not exactly the way to secure 
popularity; but, at any rate, he is not hunting popularity in 
India. He is getting himself cursed by those who can give 
him reputation, in order, as he thinks, to benefit the silent. 
The truth is, Lord Ripon is a sound, honest Radical, a little 
too much inclined, as Radical nobles usually are, to apply his 
principles with too little deference for opposing circumstances. 
Nine times out of ten he will be right, but the tenth time he 
will be wrong. In theory, the Ilbert Bill, as it is called, can- 
not be attacked, unless, indeed, we lay down the principle that 
Mahommedan or heathen Judges cannot be trusted, which 
we do lay down as regards all independent Asiatie coun- 
tries, but have abandoned as regards India by subject- 
ing all classes to them in civil cases. But in practice 
it is so important that the only “progressive class in India 
should feel pleasantly towards the Natives, and should confide 
in the Courts, that to introduce a Bill which roused race-hatred 
and destroyed confidence was, unless the necessity was grave, 
an error of judgment. The necessity is not pleaded, and Lord 
Ripon should have waited until the real people made a grievance 
of a privilege which, as a community, they do not even know, 
and care nothing whatever about. The mere fact that it was 
necessary toexempt all cantonments from the operation of the Bill 
should have warned him of the danger ahead. He would, however, 
never have brought in the Bill, if he had dreamed of the feel- 
ing it would rouse; and he has modified it, as Lord Northbrook 
informed his audience at the Colston Dinner, on Tuesday, till 
it can do very little harm, only a few most experienced Native 
Judges receiving the new power, and the accused European, 
if he suspects unfairness, being allowed to apply for a change 
of venue. For the rest, Lord Ripon is quite right. The 
Bengal Tenure Bill, whatever its demerits, is a recurrence to 
the old Indian principle that the ultimate ownership of the 
soil resides in the tiller of it, and was as strongly supported 
by Lord Dalhousie and Lord Lawrence as by Lord Ripon ; 
while the Local Self-Government Bill is absolutely neces- 
sary, if local taxation is to be made sufficiently heavy. 
It is nonsense to say that Natives of India cannot 
govern their own cities, when they created, enriched, and 
managed them for thousands of years. Calcutta is a camp of 
huts compared with Benares, and no white man has ordered 
the stately splendour of Jeypore. Whether election is a good 
mode of getting native governing committees together is a dis- 
putable point, the true native method being government by 
a self-elected, yet representative junta ; but it is a fair experi- 
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ment to try, and one which gives the lower householders some- 
thing like fair-play. The Ilbert Bill injures, because it frightens, 
a most useful class, but the other Bills directly benefit wholo 
nations ; and it is by them, and not by one accidental measure, 
still less by his personal religious creed, that Lord Ripon 
should be judged. 





THE CHEERFULNESS OF POLITICIANS. 


HE celebration of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s twenty years con- 
nection with Reading has not only plenty of special 
political interest of its own, but it gives a brighter impression 
of political life in general,—of course, particularly, though not 
exclusively, on the Liberal side,—than any recent political 
event. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s two admirable speeches are full of 
the record of hard work, dull work in the study, wearisome 
work in committees, disappointing work in the House of 
Commons, plodding work on platforms ; indeed, there is hardly 
any work of the simply exciting and fireworks description 
referred to in them. Yet what an impression of deep-seated 
cheerfulness, of the enjoyment which that work has given him, 
of the modest sense of having really been of use in the world, 
these speeches produce on us! In them you seem to read the 
story of a life of heavy labour, which has been almost all en- 
joyed, almost all useful, and almost all] effectual. More than 
this, it has been almost all work of a healthy kind,—of course, 
we mean in the moral sense, for the late night-work in the 
House of Commons cannot be called physically healthy for any 
human being. There has been no passion in it, no bitterness, 
no sentimental self-consciousness, no vaulting ambition that 
overleaps itself, no sense of weakness. Mr. Shaw Lefevre seems 
to have pursued no dreams, and to have gained a great part of 
almost every political end he has aimed at. He has had none 
of the agonies to bear of which artists and literary men, how- 
ever successful, always run the gauntlet. He has had 
a steadily fruitful career, without any of the painful crises 
through which men of equal mark in other walks of life have 
usually been required to pass. And Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
eareer has not been unique in this respect among politicians. 
The reminder which he gave us that at the opening 
of his public life Lord Russell wanted the Liberal party to 
‘+ yest, and be thankful,’ while Lord Palmerston confided to 
the young politician who was to move or second the Address, 
that Reform had gone far enough, and that further changes in 
our domestic institutions were to be deprecated, gives a very 
strong impression of the deep satisfaction with which these 
eminent men regarded what they had achieved, seeing that 
they really believed that, for the time at least, it exhausted the 
requirements of the age. What poet, what theologian, what 
novelist, what philanthropist, ever contemplated his career 
with a satisfaction so profound as that? There was 
evidently a depth of appreciation for what they had 
effected in- Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell which we 
should seek in vain in the greater figures of extra-political life. 
And yet, who cannot see that the same note is visible in the 
retrospective speeches of the late Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Cobden, 
and Mr. Bright? Where is there a more remarkable pheno- 
menon than Mr. Bright’s profound and just satisfaction in the 
yesult of his own Free-trade labours? He sees of the travail 
of his soul, and is satisfied. This is rare with any class of 
men, but rarest of all with men of genius like Mr. Bright, 
who are very generally given to depreciate the work they have 
done, and to think highly only of what they vainly sought to 
do. Mr. Bright rests, and we think justly rests, on the satis- 
faction of the comparative comfort and plenty which he has 
brought to millions of homes, with far more peace than even a 
Catholic saint rests in “* works of supererogation,” as the Church 
calls them. There is something of similar serenity and peace in 
the reproof which Lord Selborne, as a righteous peace-maker, 
administered to his ** noble friend” Lord Salisbury, for charg- 
ing the Government with having set class against class’ in 
Treland. Lord Selborne is conscious of good works in Ireland, 
and of good works only. He is so peacefully conscious of them, 
that he does not even take offence at the violent man who says 
‘Fie upon thee, fie upon thee!” He is ready to turn the other 
cheek to the adversary, and to recompense him with good for 
all the evil which has been poured into his bosom. Nor is this 
profound cheerfniness as the result of labour, limited to the 
Liberal Party, though, of course, as the Liberals have done 
o much more than the Conservatives, it is much commoner in 
the Liberals than in the Conservatives. It is impossible to 
read the speeches of Sir Richard Cross, for instance, with- 
cut feeling that his legislative labours as Home Secretary, 











—which were in many cases both great and beneficent — 
are often reviewed by him with the same feeling of serene self. 
approval, a self-approval certainly not undeserved. Nor can 
Lord Cairns refer to the changes he has made in the Land 
Laws without evidence of the same complacency, We 
believe that political work, so far as it bears, or appears to 
bear, the test of time, is really some of the most-satisfac 
work to the conscience that man can achieve. It benefits 
great number; the merit of it is shared amongst many ; 
there is no intolerable conceit or self-righteousness in claim. 
ing to have shared in a great work done by a great joint effort, 
for the benefit of all. If “ good works” may be relied on at 
all, these are certainly the kind of good works which seem to 
bring most healing to the consciences of the doers, They 
take them more out of themselves, and yet increase the senge 
of personal efficiency. Again, they are works which train the 
temper and restrain the passions, which teach patience and 
equanimity, while they lend significance to life. Look, for in. 
stance, at Mr. Fawcett,—how simply and yet gladly his ming 
rests on the number of commons and open spaces he and his 
friends, including Mr. Shaw Lefevre, have saved to the people, 
You can see that if ever he is compelled to be shut up in him. 
self, if ever he loses,—as we hope he never may,—his aptitude 
for work, he will reckon up the good works of the Penny Stamp 
Deposits, the Parcel Post, the Sixpenny Telegraphs, the burdens 
saved to India and the open spaces saved to England, as g9 
many passports to the Book of Life. If Moore had written a 
poem on the salvation of a politician, he would have made the 
Peri take up to Heaven not a tear of penitence, but a resolution 
in Committee or a useful Act of Parliament. 

On the whole, we think the politicians quite right and very 
reasonable in deriving so much satisfaction from the genuinely 
useful labours in which they exhaust their strength and spend 
their leisure, as well as their working hours. The late Mr, 
Bagehot used to say that the young Peers had never found 
out how much more really amusing a life of genuine work is 
than a life of what is called amusement; and of all kinds of. 
hard work, political hard work, so long as it stands the test of 
time, is in some respects the most gratifying. Not, indeed, 
that any kind of work is more wearisome and vexatious than 
political work during the long, slow process of instilling con- 
viction into the minds of hundreds of indifferent Members 
whom you have to convince, not so much that your object is 
good, as that the country desires it and will resent being 
thwarted ; but when the object is achieved, and turns out 
as good or better than it was thought, there is something 
really satisfying in seeing it produce the result predicted, and 
remembering that you yourself were part of that result, that in 
some sense it represents your own will and your own life. At 
all events, there is certainly no more cheerful and no more reason- 
able class of men than successful politicians ; and in no other 
work of our age does the benignant aspect of merit seem to 
show itself with so much simplicity, and so little of priggish- 
ness or conceit. What men have striven for long, in concert 
with a host of others, and on behalf of a whole nation, seems, 
when it is gained, to have a reality and durability of value 
which hardly anything else in life possesses; and yet to in- 
volve the praise and merit of so many others, that it cannot 
be either unseemly or conceited to feed yourself on the con- 
sciousness of having personally eontributed to the victory. 





GERMANY AND SPAIN. 


ING ALFONSO of Spain recently visited the German 
Emperor at Homburg, received at his hands the highest 
honour he could confer, and was treated in all respects as the 
Sovereign of a great and most friendly people. Moreover, he 
was assured that his rank in Europe should be acknowledged 
by the elevation of the Ministers representing Germany and 
Spain in Madrid and Berlin to the rank of Ambassadors, a 
promise which is to be carried out immediately after the 
Prince's visit. And now the Crown Prince has been directed 
to return King Alfonso’s visit as his father’s direct repre- 
sentative, and to travel to Madrid in Royal state, crossing the 
sea under the escort of a German squadron, It is not likely 
that a Court like that of Berlin pays elaborate honours like 
these without a political motive, if only because it fully 
understands that a political motive will bo ascribed to them ; 
and it is not difficult to guess what that motive is. Prince 
Bismarck does not dread France, but he does dread 4 
coalition with France for its centre; and the first object 
of his policy is to convince French statesmen that 
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———— 
their country is isolated, that it is surrounded by hostile 
or calculating Powers, and that France must perforce 
pstain from any attempt at revenge. The Prince does not 
weliove that Frenchmen have either forgotten or forgiven the 
invasion, or that they despair of reversing its results; but he 
does believe that they will make no movement, unless they 
have fair grounds for expecting reasonable success. He over- 
rates, rather than underrates, French prudence. He sets him- 
gif, therefore, deliberately to make his strength and the isola- 
tion of France as visible as possible, and is especially anxious 
togecure the countries which border upon the object of his fear. 
He has secured Italy, and if he can secure Spain, France will be 
ringed-in with Powers who could invade or threaten her from 
the north-east, from the south-east, and from the south-west 
allat once. She is in fact throttled, and unless she could 
youre the alliance either of England or Russia, could not with- 
out folly attempt a war with the ever-prepared German Power. 
Pngland, the Prince thinks, probably with truth, would not 
intervene on the Continent, where armies are now so huge ; and 
Russia is reluctant either to run such risks as war would 
involve, or to trust a Government so hostile as that of France 
to every form of Monarchy,—another reason for the preference 
felt in Berlin for a Republic in France. Europe, therefore, is 
ted from France, and so long as that is the case, the 
German Chancellor calculates on peace. 

It is an astute calculation, and it is not for us to say that 
the most successful statesman of the age can commit blunders, 
but Prince Bismarck seems to us to be running very great 
risks. He can hardly obtain much from Spain, for he does not 
want a fleet, certain if it threatened France to be destroyed, 
and Spain has no army mobile enough to cross the Pyrenees in 
force. She has not adopted universal military service. 
Twenty thousand men could defend the Passes from the 
French side, and it is not from want of men to collect 
at separated points that France will ever be in any danger. 
The diversion to be created by Spain could not be a for- 
midable one, while in arranging for it, or seeming to 
arrange for it, Prince Bismarck is rousing a rage in France 
which, far more than any diplomatic combination, may threaten 
peace. The peasantry dread war, but all signs combine to 
show that French politicians, together with the people of the 
cities, are rising to a dangerous height of irritability. They 
see insults everywhere, detect in every newspaper article a 
tendency to menace, and may yet, under some sudden impulse, 
lose their heads, and decide to risk all rather than endure 
longer what they think humiliation. In such a temper, 
nations will promise much and give up much, and Prince 
Bismarck may find that he has not yet quite realised 
what France “raised to the height of circumstances,” as 
Danton put it, could offer to the enemies of Germany, open 
and secret, for their alliance, and even for a slowness in mobili- 
sation which would have many of the effects of neutrality. It 
is dangerous by such steady pressure to drive a nervous and 
susceptible people into a condition of mind in which they may 
take counsel of despair, and decide that if war is suicide, 
suicide is preferable to life under such conditions. Prince 
Bismarck should remember, if his real object is peace, that 
he is not immortal, and that his successor will not inspire 
that personal awe, either in Paris, Vienna, or St. Petersburg, 
which is now so visible among the factors that make for 
peace. We have repeatedly condemned French susceptibility 
4s unreasonable, but even Englishmen would fret if they saw 
avictorious enemy calmly marshalling country after country 
into rank against them, and France is not an island. She is 
in real danger, if defeated, of losing provinces, or even of a 
dismemberment, which might terminate her national existence. 

Nor is it quite certain that the King of Spain, even if 
desirous, can give Germany any effectual assistance. His 
people are very insular, little disposed to profitless war, 
and apt to calculate that whatever comes, they will for cen- 
turies have but one important neighbour, and that is France. 
They are proud, and may be delighted with promotion in 
European rank; and they are dignified, and will be sure to 
show honour to so highly placed a visitor, who, moreover, has 
ino way injured or affronted them; but if they are to do 
More, they will want a quid pro quo, and what has Germany 
to give them? She might conceivably, if victorious, give 
Portugal ; but do the Spaniards wish for Portugal as an un- 
Willing dependency, an Ireland in which every discontented 
party would find friends?) Their statesmen have hitherto 
hoped to gain Portugal as we gained Scotland, not as we 
gained Ireland. Germany could also hold the ring while 
Spain conquered Morocco; but Morocco, though every 





Spaniard thinks of it as his reversionary heritage, is hardly 
worth the permanent hostility of France. Germany could 
give effective guarantees against an invasion from the North, 
but the Spaniards do not dread one, and have an even ex- 
aggerated idea of the inviolability of their country. In their 
own judgment, they drove out Napoleon I. There are no colonies 
to be obtained by German aid, nor are Spaniards seeking an ex- 
tension of their colonial dominion. It seems as if Germany had 
little to offer to the Spanish nation, and she has nearly as little 
to promise to the King. Prince Bismarck is very strong, but he 
could not prevent a revolution in Madrid, or debar the French 
from secretly encouraging it, or shoot the Generals who led a 
pronunciamiento. Already it is reported the Spanish Repub- 
licans stand aloof from the grand reception of the German 
Crown Prince, and to the Republicans must be added that 
important party, strongly represented even in the Cabinet, 
which holds that the friendship of France is the one per- 
manent interest of Spain. We shall see very shortly to 
which side the body of the people incline; but it is 
most improbable that in a country like Spain the sup- 
port of a foreign, a Northern, and a Protestant Power 
will help to consolidate the throne. It is difficult, therefore, 
to avoid a doubt whether this new stroke of policy will pro- 
duce great results, and whether Prince Bismarck may not pay 
too dearly for a great diplomatic success, That he does not 
think so is evident, for it is now thirteen years since he 
accepted the throne of Spain for a Hohenzollern ; but even he, 
within his own special domain, may be capable of mistake. 


THE FRANCHISE IN IRELAND. 


W* do not understand the sort of rage with which not 

only Tories, but some moderate Liberals regard any 
proposal for reducing the Irish Franchise. That men like 
Lord Hartington should distrust propositions to create Pro- 
vincial or County Governments in Ireland is intelligible, for 
they fear that such Governments will ultimately control the 
Police, and may serve as centres of insurrection. We do not 
agree with them, because we believe that power will create 
the sense of responsibility—always too feeble in Ireland, where 
the populace never quite expects success in its movements— 
and that granting the worst, men’ intent upon insurrection 
become better than men intent upon assassination; but the 
objection is reasonable and statesmanlike. The reduction of 
the franchise, on the other hand, can in no way facilitate 
insurrection, rather it makes it less easy. Insurgent 
leaders want only men to lead and arms to give them, 
and there will be no more men or arms in Ireland 
under one franchise than under another. A peasant with 
a rifle and no vote can shoot just as straight, and march 
just as fast, as the same man turned into a full elector. He 
will be no braver, no better drilled, and a little less full of hatred, 
because he will possess a larger power of giving civil expres- 
sion to his antipathies. It is dumb rage which is dangerous, 
not rage which flies to a telephone. The power of insurrection 
will remain just where it is, whatever the franchise, even if it 
should be universal; that is, it will not, in the judgment of 
the most extreme Irish leaders, exist at all, unless, indeed, the 
material resources of Great Britain are previously crippled in 
some universal or long-continued war. To plead danger of 
that sort as a reason for refusing the demand, is to put forward 
an argument which every soldier in Europe, even if he is 
affiliated to the Secret Societies, knows to be perfectly futile. 
If there is any truth in history, voters do not readily take up 
arms; and when they do, are just as easily defeated as if they 
had never seen a ballot-box. Even the Paris Communists who 
were voters did not fight well, and every second man who 
turned out under the Commune had either passed through the 
regular military mill, or had been trained to use his arms 
during the six months’ siege. 

But then think of the Parliamentary difficulty. These 
new voters will all, it is said, vote as Mr. Parnell bids them, 
his party will be largely reinforced, and what will be the result ? 
We fully acknowledge the Parliamentary difficulty, which has 
been a preoccupation of this journal for three years, and which 
it is quite conceivable may become even worse. But we cannot 
see why it should become worse because a householder franchise 
is introduced in Ireland. The hold of the Extremists over the 
householders will not be stronger than their hold over the 
farmers and small shopkeepers, who now form the majority of 
the constituencies. On the contrary, it will be weaker, because 
the agricultural labourers and skilled artisans who are now 
kept out have different interests, and on points different views, 
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from those who now monopolise the franchise; and will, 
moreover, be more amenable to ideas, and less to purely sordid 
influences. If anything in politics is clear, it is clear that the 
dissolving force which will one day break up the Parnellites 
must come from within, and that force will be generated 
much sooner among large popular constituencies than 
among the small and narrow oligarchy which now, owing 
to defects in distribution as well as franchise, forms the 
. constituency of Ireland. For, be it remembered, if the fran- 
chise is not lowered, the difficulty of including Ireland in a 
Redistribution Bill will be indefinitely increased, as the seats 
must be assigned on some principle differing from that in force 
in England, and sure to be denounced by one party or another 
as unjust. That Tories should believe in limited constituencies 
we can understand, though Tories are losing that faith ; but 
for ourselves, we hold that the principles of liberty are true, 
even in Ireland, and that England, so long as she tries to do 
justice, has more to hope from the solid body of the Irish 
people with household responsibilities, than from any smaller 
class which may be thoroughly penetrated with hatred or dis- 
content, or the dreamy hope that an independent Irish Republic 
would become an island Switzerland. The very principle of 
democracy as a working-power is that a large community has 
instincts, at least in great crises, which help it to decide 
aright; and, for all that has come and gone, we do not believe 
that Irishmen differ radically from all mankind. Is it in 
boroughs like Dungarvan that we find the most practical of 
Irish Members ? 

We do not wish to say much of the difficulty of carrying 
any Biil at all, if Ireland is left out, and her entire people 
irritated, for that argument, though it is constantly pressed by 
Liberals and must be attentively considered by the Cabinet, 
rests upon the theory that the present electors of Ireland desire 
to give up their monopoly, of which, recollecting the differences 
between labourers and farmers, we are not quite sure; but we 
may press another and much stronger argument. _If we refuse 
to include Ireland in the reduction of the franchise, we place, 
for the first time, a moral argument in Mr. Parnell’s hand. 
The moral basis of the Union is that it is a Union, that the 
Three Kingdoms are governed on the same principles by their 
own representatives. That basis is not quite perfect, because, 
as a matter of fact, the Peers, who are in a great majority 
British, do reject measures desired by the Irish more often 
than they reject measures desired by the English or 
Scotch; but that is the theory, and if the new franchise 
is granted to Britain and refused to Ireland, it is openly 
abandoned. Parliament proclaims openly that it distrusts the 
people of one of the Three Kingdoms, and enables Mr. Parnell 
at once to declare that even in the matter of representation, 
Ireland is treated as a conquered State. It may be retorted 
that the distrust is genuine, and has ample justification ; but 
the argument will only be valid with those who are already 
convinced. When England was utterly discontented in 1831, 
ripe, as the closest observers believed, for revolution, when the 
very Monarchy was in danger and a Republic within measurable 
distance, that was held to be a reason for granting, not for re- 
fusing, the reduction of the franchise. Why is it not a reason 
in Ireland also? Because the people will not be conciliated, but 
only made more hostile? That might be a reason for refusing 
the franchise altogether, and governing Ireland on other prin- 
ciples, through a Government intent only on solving the 
social question, and so preparing the way for self-government ; 
but it is no reason for keeping up unequal franchises, and so 
entrusting England to its people and Ireland to a class, while 
still professing to govern both in the same manner. We do 
not remove the discontent in Ireland by limiting the franchise, 
but only pro tanto silence its expression in Parliament. If 
the Parliamentary government of Ireland is to continue at 
all, let it at least be real and honest, and let those 
whom in England we consider “ the people” for governing 
purposes, elect in Ireland also the representatives they prefer. 
If they choose bad representatives, that is a misfortune for all 
Three Kingdoms alike ; but it is not so great a misfortune as it 
would be for Ireland to believe that we were only cheating 
her with an appearance of freedom, and that in reality we so 
managed the suffrage that she could not send up the party she 
wished to represent her in its just voting strength. The extent 
of that strength may furnish hereafter a great and difficult 
problem for a statesman to solve, but we shall at least be 
grappling with a reality, and not with a sort of cloud, 
which eludes every effort either at fighting or at court- 
ship. Let us accept even the unproved theory that Ire- 
land will return Parnellites, and ask ourselves coolly if much 


. ° ae 
has been gained by the Parnellites being so few that their 


leader can control them as if he had a right to their allegian 
He thinks he can control seventy followers as easily as twenty 
and forgets that a people when enfranchised is never of 9 
mind, and that every fresh group of followers containg fresh 
minds and fresh potential rivals. We had rather be forced ¢ 
deal with Ireland than with any class within her, for then o . 
measures will at least be effective; and even on the Tors 
theory, Ireland with a lower franchise will be more truly repre. 
sented than she is now. Ask any diplomatist in Euro 
whether he would rather deal with a hostile Envoy, or with 
» Envoy who represented just half of the hostility of his 
ourt, 


THE FAILURE OF MR. PLIMSOLL’S AOT, 


(7 of the most frequent of Tory fallacies is that which 

represents the Liberal Party as a destructive one, and q 
Liberal Government as a company of Destroying Angels, whose 
sole mission is to smite, and spare not. If, however, we look 
at facts, instead of fancies, and substitute the realities of the 
upper air for the idols of the Cave, it is easy to see that the 
characteristic work of the Liberal Party in office is construc. 
tion, or reconstruction. If England wants a thing done, she 
must set the Liberal Party to do it. The Army was in need 
of reconstruction. Mr. Gladstone had to throw the career of 
an officer open to talent, instead of gold. Viscount Cardwell 
and Mr. Childers had to construct a Reserve, and to rein 
vigorate the Standing Force by the introduction of short ser. 
vice. A Liberal Government reconstituted our Judicial system, 
and a Liberal Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice have 
remodelled their procedure to suit the increasing demands of the 
country. It required a Liberal Government half a century ago 
to create the Penny Post. It needed Mr. Fawcett to give us 
the Parcels Post. A Liberal Lord Chancellor passed the Bank. 
ruptey Act of 1869, the bankruptcy provisions of which 
worked so well that they have been preserved as the founda. 
tion for the new Act, which a Liberal President of the Board 
of Trade was required to get passed, by way of remedying the 
abuses which had grown up under the liquidation provisions 
of the old Act. In 1876, that ardent Liberal, Mr. Plimsoll, 
coerced a Conservative Government into passing the Merchant 
Shipping Act. Now it requires the energies of a Liberal 
President of the Board of Trade, not content to rest on his 
achievements in the Bankruptcy and Patent Acts, which would 
have satisfied a Conservative Minister for a six years’ term of 
office, to set to work and construct new machinery for in- 
creasing the efficiency of Mr. Plimsoll’s Act, and saving life 
and property from destruction at sea. 

Statistics go toshow that the Act of 1876, though it has, no 
doubt, acted as a preventive to many possible causes of disaster, 
has not reduced the list of losses so much as was expected or 
hoped. There has been a gradual growth in the number of 
lives lost, which amounted in 1881-82 to no less than 3,372, or 
644 more than it was in 1876-77. There is also a considerable 
increase in the number of vessels lost, which last year amounted 
to 1303,—a few less than the year before, when the number 
lost was 1310. It is true that both the sea-going population 
and the sea-going ships, though they have remained about the 
same in point of numbers, have practically, for the purpose of 
estimating the average of loss, largely increased during the in- 
terim, owing to the increased number of voyages done by ships 
and men since steamers have been more largely substituted for 
sailing-vessels. But the fact remains that the losses have 
increased also, and probably more than proportionally to 
the risks. Plimsoll’s Act placed a check on the carelessness 
and incapacity of the ship’s officers in the inquiries of the 
Wreck Commissioner’s Court. These inquiries are far more 
potent as a check than any which exists on the carelessness 
and incapacity of land carriers, such as railway officials. An 
inquiry, the result of which may be, and as experience has 
shown often is, to deprive a man of the possibility of profes 
sional employment, even for a short time, is much more 
efficacious than an inquiry which must result in a verdict 
of manslaughter or nothing, and which accordingly generally 
results in nothing. But when you have added an additional 
incentive to the British sailor to do his duty, you have not 
thereby removed all or the chief causes of sea-loss. 

The Act of 1876 was aimed far more at fraudulent or care 
less shipowners than at inefficient or careless masters. But 
though Plimsoll’s mark is to be seen on the sides of all ships 
to this moment, many is the tall ship that has gone to the 
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mnseaworthy ship to sea, and though penalties are heaped up 

inst overloading, and against lading grain except in bags 
or with proper boards or bulkheads to prevent the shifting 
of the cargo, and against carrying deck-loads of timber 
during winter; yet, somehow or another, ships have been 
Jost, in ways that rouse suspicion whether the Act has 
been more than a brutum fulmen. Even the power of 
detention in cases where unseaworthiness is suspected, 
though it bas in a few cases probably prevented danger, 
if not disaster, has yet been but seldom called into action. 
The temptation to shipowners to send ships to perdition, 
or to sea with a very good chance of going there, has proved 
stronger than the deterrent effect of the penalties. 

These were the reasons which at the beginning of last year 
moved Mr. Chamberlain to issue a Memorandum to those in- 
terested in shipping, suggesting the formation of a Merchant 
Shipping Council. The answers received were not favourable, 
and the Council has now been dropped, in favour of a new scheme 
put forward in a Circular issued this month. Two kinds of 
reform, are suggested in this document,—reforms in the sub- 
stance of the law which relates to shipowners, and reforms 
in the procedure by which the already existing laws 
can be enforced. The Circular points out that, in many 
cases, “the loss of a ship is a profitable transaction 
to its owners.” “The ship may be insured for more 
than its value ; the freight may be insured out and home, and 
recovered without deduction for expenses which will not have 
been incurred if the vessel is lost ; the cargo may be insured 
above its value, or at a speculative value.”’ Charles Reade, long 
ago, gave utterance in a novel to the suspicions of “ foul play ” to 
which such temptations give rise. A case now pending in the 
Criminal Courts may serve to show, at least, what things are 
looked upon as possible, if not what actually happens, under 
the present state of the law of Marine Insurance. The Cir- 
cular also points out that the liability of shipowners as carriers 
is unduly limited by bills of lading, and that their liability 
as employers is less than that of any other class of em- 
ployers. Further, “ his responsibility, both to servants 
and passengers and to other owners, in case of collision, is 
arbitrarily limited ; and in the case of single-ship companies 
under the Limited Liability Acts it may be, and sometimes 
is, absolutely extinguished.” This statement of the evils of 
course suggests in what direction the remedies are to be 
sought, but as no specific detailed suggestions are made, but, 
on the contrary, are invited from those to whom the Circular is 
sent, it is premature to discuss them now, though Mr. Chamber- 
lain has this week expressed his own opinion. The bill of 
lading, with its long strings of exceptions, is a marvellous docu- 
ment, to those who are not hardened to it by custom ; and if it 
were not for our experience of railway companies, we should 
wonder that any one who was paid for his work should thus be 
allowed to disclaim liability in case of loss to the employer. 
It is, however, no light matter to lay hands on documents 
which have been expounded in the Courts for centuries, and 
we shall, no doubt, have an outcry raised by the “ hide- 
bound” formalists. But the forms of conveyances, which 
descend from quite as great an antiquity, have been remoulded 
in accordance with modern needs by Act of Parliament, so 
there is no reason why the bill of lading and the policy of 
marine insurance should not be overhauled by the same 
omnipotent authority. Life and property, are, after all, more 
sacred than forms, and even than freedom of contract, falsely so 
called. It is better, and easier, too, to put down crime by 
preventing its being profitable, than by increasing the stringency 
of punishments and the chances of detection. 

These last objects are, however, also aimed at by the 
suggested establishment of Local Marine Courts in each 
principal port. These Courts are to consist of an officer of 
the Board of Trade and a person named by the shipowners or 
the Local Marine Board. Their duties will be to settle 
questions arising with regard to the detention and survey of 
ships in a summary way, and if that Court once decides in 
favour of detention, even though its decision should be 
reversed, the owner cannot recover damages. This Court will 
also fulfil the duties now performed by the Wreck Commis- 
sioners and Wreck Inquiry Courts, and will hold inquiries into 

all shipping disasters and report to the Board of Trade 
thereon, and if necessary recommend criminal prosecution or 
the suspension of certificates. 

There is to be an appeal from these Courts to Shipping Com- 
missioners, who are to consist of a lawyer, a retired ship- 
owner, and a specialist in shipbuilding, &c. If in any case 
the Local Marine Court disagrees, the case goes at once to the 





Commissioners; cases of damages for detention are also to go to 
them ; and in any cases before them, they have power of punish- 
ment, in withholding certificates, and so on. They are also to 
have semi-administrative duties in deciding, on complaint 
made, whether any proposed new rule made by the Board for 
the guidance of their officers as regards survey of ships shall 
come into force or not. 

Whether this last provision would work, or not, is doubt- 
ful. It may, indeed, be justified by the analogy of rules of 
procedure made by the Judges who have to administer 
them, but they are rules of procedure of their own officers, 
or of proceedings before themselves. Here the Commissioners 
are to judge on rules made to guide officers of an independent 
authority, and in matters not before them, but on which they 
will, nevertheless, have to decide between those officers and 
other persons. This is, however, a matter of detail. The 
Local Marine Court is the main feature of the scheme. It 
aims at getting the force of the shipowners as a class on the 
side of honesty and efficiency, and so creating an esprit de corps 
in the better members of the class which will pervade the 
whole, and also at invoking local feeling in favour of the 
good name and fame of the port. The scheme, in fact, in- 
vokes the two great principles of English life,—local self- 
government and class self-government. A scheme so designed 
ought hardly to fail of success, 








MARTIN LUTHER. 

T is no wonder that the estimates of Luther differ so widely 

as they do. Even the keenest Roman Catholic must 
often be bewildered by the passionate intensity of his faith. 
the unfathomable depth of his hope, the tenderness of 
his love. Even the most ardent Protestant must be revolted 
by the fury of his controversial language, his utter scorn for 
the notion that the will counts for anything in the religious 
life, the coarseness of his morality, the private sanction 
which he gave to polygamy, his violent exaggeration of the 
contrast between nature and grace, and his exhortation to “sin 
strongly ” that grace may the more abound. Yet Luther wins 
admiration from the most unexpected sources. No one could have 
been more heartily opposed to Luther's moral and religious philo- 
sophy than Coleridge, yet almost everything Coleridge says of 
Luther is said in admiration. ‘“ Luther is, in parts,” he said, 
“the most evangelical writer I know, after the Apostles and 
Apostolic men ;” and qualified as this praise is, by the expression 
“in parts,” nothing could be truer, though nothing could 
be falser, if it had been applied to the whole of Luther’s 
teaching. Luther was at home in the circle of Scriptural 
ideas wherever his own strong personality had not revolted 
against those ideas, as few men have ever been at home in 
them, and there was a naiveté and a simplicity in his mode of 
expressing these ideas which hardly any other religious teacher 
has equalled. Again, Luther’s words had a natural life of 
their own—hands and feet, as he himself said of the words 
of the Bible,—which gives him a singular advantage in dealing 
with the spiritual life. Coleridge has well contrasted Luther 
with Erasmus, when he said, “ Erasmus’s paraphrase of the 
New Testament is clear and explauatory, but you cannot 
expect anything very deep from Erasmus. The only fit com- 
mentator on Paul was Luther—not by any means such a 
gentleman as the Apostle, but almost as great a genius.” Yet 
Luther undoubtedly more or less misunderstood St. Paul, when 
he explained his teaching, as he always did, in the sense of the 
positive predestination of the elect to eternal life, without any 
question of the part taken by the human will. “The law does 
not endure grace,” said Luther, “and in its turn grace does not 
endure the law.” No wonder that at the end of his life he had 
to make almost as great a fight on behalf of “ the law,” in order to 
save the best leaven of civil society, as he had ever made against 
it in his theological ardour for the doctrine of justification hy 
faith; and no wonder that, hampered.as he was by his own 
deeper teaching, his comparatively superticial struggle on behalf 
of “the law” was but vain. The truth is that Luther embodied a 
great insurrection on behalf of nature and grace against all the 
conventions of an artificial ecclesiastical system, and that every- 
thing which tended to mediate between nature and grace, every- 
thing which, like the Sacramental principle, pointed in the direc- 
tion of reconciling nature and grace, i.e., of making grace natural 
or nature gracious, was to Luther repulsive and artificial,—unless 
he thought he had for it some positive text, from the literal 
wording of which he could not escape. He could not 
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endure the discovery of anything like reason or adapta- 
tion to our nature, in revelation. He loved to exaggerate the 
paradoxes of nature and grace in their most unmitigated form, 
though he delighted, in a way, in both,—delighted in the 
earthliness of the earthly nature, and in the supernatural feat by 
which—that earthliness notwithstanding—human nature was to 
‘be redeemed. Some one the other day, writing in the Times, 
said truly enough that any one who wants to see the repul- 
sive side of Luther should read his sermons upon Marriage. 
‘ From those sermons one understands how Luther came to 
commit the worst act of his life,—the disgraceful theologi- 
cal sanction given to the Landgrave of Hesse to live 
in polygamy. For Luther took the lowest possible view 
of marriage, and denied its sacramental character; indeed, 
he would probably have got rid of every Sacrament, if he 
had but seen how to dispute a few express commands of 
Christ. In justifying, for instance, marriage between Christians 
and people of the most anti-Christian faiths, he says, with hisown 
peculiar rudeness, “ Know that marriage is an outward bodily 
affair (‘ein dusserlich leiblich Ding’), like other worldly occupa- 
tions. As I may eat and drink, sleep, walk, ride, buy, speak, 
and trade with a heathen, Jew, Turk, or heretic, so, too, may 
I marry with him, and remain married to him.” Marriage 
to Luther was nothing but an outward -transaction, in- 
volving no mutual transformation of the inner life by the 
persons joined in marriage, at all. And just what he taught 
in relation to marriage, he taught in relation to the natural life 
generally. It had nothing to do with the spiritual life, except 
to stand over against it, and increase the wonder and marvel of 
it. And yet Luther was a man of tender affections, and often 
expressed himself with wonderful beauty concerning the domestic 
side of life. For example, he commented one day on the text, 
“ Serve the Lord ia fear, and rejoice with trembling,” thus, “There 
is no contradiction involved in this text, at least for me. My 
little boy, John, does exactly this in respect of myself. But 
I cannot thus act towards God. If I am seated at table, 
and am writing or doing anything, John sings me a little song; 
if he sings too loud and I tell him of it, he still sings on, but 
with some fear, and to himself as it were. God wills that we 
also should be constantly gay, but that our gaiety should be 
tempered with fear and reserve.” And yet he could also say,— 
“Human nature is so corrupt that it does not even desire 
celestial things. It is like a new-born infant, who, although 
you may offer it all the wealth and pleasures of the earth, is 
heedless of everything save its mother’s breast.” 


In truth, Luther felt profoundly the attractions of the natural 
life in the rude and coarse form in which a nature of gigantic 
force and of the homeliest possible breed would be sure to feel 
them, and he felt equally powerfully the mystic solicitations 
of the supernatural life, and seemed to care not at all fora 
reconciliation between the two. He was raised up apparently 
to embody a protest against the elaborateness, the artificiality, 
the systematised casuistry, the technical subtleties, the empty 
theological discriminations of the degenerate Church of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and most powerfully, if also 
most coarsely, he discharged his mission. Partly as the con- 
sequence of the contradiction ever surging up in his mind 
between nature and grace, his mind was always alive and 
bubbling up with wonder and awe. Hence, there is no table-talk 
in the world like his, the table-talk of a ost natural man, to 
whom the supernatural was, nevertheless, near and dear. Dr. 
Johnson’s table-talk,indeed, surpasses it in wit, but falls far short 
of Luther's in the weight and massiveness of the subjects treated, 
and in the vividness of the natural feelings which these weighty 
and massive subjects elicit. We have often quoted before, and 
probably may often quote again, that striking saying of Luther's 
which brings out the contrast between the Roman system and the 
Lutheran revolt in all its force: —“ We tell our Lord God, that if he 
will have his Church, he must uphold it, for we cannot uphold it ; 
and if we could, we should be the proudest asses under Heaven.” 
The Roman conception of the Church was that of a mighty insti- 
tution, to which God had indeed promised indefectibility, but the 
indefectibility of which was to be produced through highly elabo- 
rate and artificial means,—through the checks and balances and 
delicate regulation of a most complex ecclesiastical machinery. 
Luther’s conception of the Church was that of an association of 
men hearkening to and waiting upon the voice of God as 
best they could, and living by every word that proceeded out 
of his mouth. ‘ The poor, miserable appearance of the Church, 
and the many crosses and failures and sects to which it is sub - 
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jected, in order that it may be troubled by them, offend Te 
worldly wise, for they let themselves dream that the Church “4 
pure, holy, blameless, the dove of God, &. And this, indosa, 
is true for God; with him, the Church has this dignity, but for 
the world she is like her bridegroom tke Lord Christ; hacked and 
torn, despised, scoffed at and crucified.” It was the attempt of 
Rome to elaborate a majestic ecclesiastical system, equal to all 
emergencies, almost as much as the gross failure of that attempt 
witnessed by the age in which Luther lived, that excited his 
displeasure. He felt to the very bottom the coarseness and 
weakness of human nature, and of. the Church so far ag it 
was human, and his delight in contemplating the marvels of 
divine grace only made him exaggerate that coarseness and 
weakness. In any other age, Luther would have rejected 
wholesale the- Sacramental principle,—that principle which 
is, indeed, part of Christianity itself, though Luther did not 
perceive it, so intent was he on the profound contrast between the 
human beings to whom the Gospel came, and the God who gave 
the Gospel. Asit was, though he retained two of the Sacraments, 
the whole tendency of his creed was to depreciate the earthen 
vessels in which the grace of God was to be received, till it 
almost came to this,—that God by a miracle promised to trang. 
form ultimately these vessels of dishonour into vessels of 
honour, but so long as they remained in this world, they must 
remain vessels of dishonour still, not so much as even effec. 
tually receiving God’s grace into them, far less as being trang. 
muted by it into something nobler than themselves, but only 
as destined to be so transmuted whenever their terres. 
trial career came to an end. A mind of Luther’s gigantic 
stature, which spent itself in exposing the techniculities, con- 
ventionalities, and artificialities of the Roman Catholic system, 
could not but. produce a tremendous effect on the world, an 
effect partly good and partly evil,—good in a very high degree, 
so far as it brought men’s minds back to God from the mere 
ecclesiastical machinery which had been confounded with the 
divine agency; profoundly mischievous, so far as it undermined 
men’s faith in the possibility of true sanctification on earth, and 
left them to make their own compromise between the human 
works which were “ filthy rags” at best, and the divine faith 
which reserved all its mightiest alchemy for another world. 


AN EMANCIPATED MIDDLE-CLASS. 
R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has either been scolding the 
Americans afresh for their Philistinism, or his arrival 
has revived discussion about his former lectures in England, in 
which he implied that Americans were very like the English 
Middle-class—wanting in sweetness and light, and given up to 
“ Dissenting ” religions, and the pursuit of material interests. At 
all events, the American Nation thinks this a good opportunity 
for answering him, and telling him in effect that he spoke in 
ignorance. Mr. Arnold is quite right, the Nation thinks, about 
the English, but quite wrong about the Americans. He “had 
never seen a middle-class which had no class above it, nor 
Dissenters who had no Established Church to dissent from.” 
Americans have neither, and when Mr. Arnold has seen.more of 
them, and found Methodists who think their Church as good as 
any cathedral, and “ Dissenting” Ministers who look down on 
Anglican culture, and traders who smile at the social preten- 
sions of the idle rich and hardly understand distinctions based 
on occupation, he will, the Nation thinks, revise a good deal of 
what he has written both about his countrymen and Americans, 
The article is kindly written and full of appreciation for Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, but the thought penetrating it is obviously that 
a Middle-class without an aristocracy above it must of necessity 
not only differ from a middie-class with such an aristocracy, but 
must be superior to it, must have not only more independence, 
but more sweetness and light, and a great deal less of that narrow, 
conventional habit of mind. usually denounced as Philistinism ; 
and we shall be curious to see, when Mr. Arnold comes home, 
what he has to say on that subject. Are the Americans of a 
corresponding class less bornés than their compeers at home? 
We cannot answer the question, except from a study of 
American literature, which certainly makes us think that, in 
the older States at least, denunciations of Islington must be 
quite intelligible; but a priori, we can see no reason whatever 
why the assumption should be true. An aristocracy may impel, 
nay, does impel, a middle-class to waste strength on a false or 
unattainable ideal, but it cannot make that class more limited 
or more stupid. That a middle-class with no class above it 
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to fall down before social distinctions, is, no doubt, true, but 
this gain is of itself very small. ‘The natural tendency of 
an English middle-class so situated would not be towards 
equality, or simplicity of life, but towards introspection, with the 
result that it would discover a thousand minute differentia in 
its own component parts, and would revere or contemn them, 
instead of broader social distinctions. Having no standard to 
quote, it would set up one-of two, and either worship the dis- 
tinction which can never be absent, wealth, or regard the usual as 
the divine, and resent any deviation therefrom as a disregard of 
the inherent fitness of things. Moreover, partly from this wor- 
ship of the usual as being the fitting, and partly from the 
instinctive desire of men to find a “sanction ” for their laws, it 
would elevate the opinion of the majority into a tribunal, and 
socially sentence every one who deviated from what “ our folks” 
thought becoming. There would be, in fact, a pressure on the 
emancipated middle-class from within itself, quite as severe as 
the old pressure from the aristocracy; and it would be the 
pressure of at least as base a material, while it would be far 
more irresistible. The aristocracy has in social matters no 
physical force behind it, while the middle-class majority would 
have. Distinctly unpopular opinions would, therefore, be 
far more summarily suppressed; while distinctly unpopular 
ways would create a certain risk of ejectment. If a middle- 
class man in Islington chooses to be a teetotaller, the 
superincumbent aristocracy, though it regards teetotalism 
as fanatical, can do nothing to him; but if the middle- 
class man in Salem persists in drinking wine with his 
food, the middle-class majority can condemn him as a hopeless 
castaway, and he will find himself, if so condemned, very un- 
pleasantly situated. Evangelical as Islington is, a man need 
not go to church unless he likes ; but if, in an equally religious 
place in New England, he declined to go, he would find that 
“our folks” could show him that he was departing from the 
usual in a very unmistakeable way. The compression, 
in fact, from middle-class opinion acting on itself would be at 
least as severe as the compression from the existence of an 
aristocracy ; and though, no doubt, the one pressure is vertical 
and the other horizontal, that difference could not make the 
latter less fatal to the freedom of thought and action which 
Mr. Arnold first of all desires. There is no middle-class so 
fettered, and, therefore, so borné and incapable of appreciating 
light, as that, of a town in England which the upper classes have 
quitted ; and unless we misread all American literature, that is the 
casealsoin the Eastern and Middle States. Everybody thereseems 
to be fairly comfortable; but outside the great cities, everybody 
seems to live in a sort of slavery to an opinion the key-note of 
which is that the customary is to be believed, to be approved, 
and to be done. There is no appeal from opinion, and origin- 
ality is crushed out till we have heard clever American women 
say that the art of the American novelist was more hampered 
by the eapectedness of everything than by any other single cause. 
Of course, in such a society, material prosperity becomes the 
pleasantest thing attainable; and it is sought with a steady, 
earnest persistence which gradually leavens society with sordid- 
ness, just as a society in which “pleasure” is the only thing pleas- 
ant gets leavened through and through either with frivolity or vice. 
We should expect to find in America millions of men and more 
millions of women utterly cramped and, so to speak, spoiled, by 
the most unideaed and sordid conventionalism ; and though we 
cannot, as outsiders, say we find them, that which we expect is 
certainly described in American literature. The only differ- 
ences we as outsiders can see between Islington and Salem is 
that the emancipated Middle-class in America has accepted an 
etiquette making the intercourse of the sexes more free, 
has established complete liberty of religious opinion— 
though this exists now in England—and owing, we pre- 
sume, to the difference of temper produced by greater freedom 
from care, has become in a somewhat marked degree fuller of 
kindliness. A certain kindliness, which is not “sweetness ” 
exactly, but is a constituent of it, will, we feel certain, be de- 
scribed by Mr. Arnold when he comes home as the feature in 
American social civilisation which most impressed him. 


Nor do we see that the emancipated Middle-class would tend 
towards culture more than the unemancipated. On the con- 
trary, it would tend slightly less. The dislike of culture which 
is afeature of the class, as producing “dangerous” views and 
inattention to the business of life, though not necessarily inten- 
sified, would be much more operative, because the majority 
which would then rule would be so much stronger than the 





aristocracy which now rules, and there would be so much less 
criticism. Criticism begins to be born when a leisured class 
begins to survey things, and see what is and what is not perfect 
and enjoyable of its kind, and to be a little weary with the 
ordinary and a little Jlasé with the habitual. Ultimately, no 
doubt, a class more studious, and therefore more cultivated, than 
an aristocracy usually is, assumes the function ; but the impulse 
originally comes from above, and itis the influence of the higher 
class, whether higher socially or higher from study, which filters 
down and excites the spirit of culture, so faras it is excited, in those 
below. That influence makes for studiousness, if not for righteous- 
ness, as two illustrations will help to prove. In England, it is 
the aristocracy which has succeeded by direct pressure in 
keeping the classical culture in the forefront of education, in 
spite of the pronounced reluctance of Islington to waste time 
over study so obviously unremunerative. And in America, 
where no aristocracy presses, there is little, if any, true 
criticism. The testimony of the Nation to this effect is 
singularly distinct and, to us at least, entirely new:— 
* American audiences will find Mr. Arnold interesting also be- 
cause he is really the first genuine critic of note who has visited 
these shores, and there is nothing which the American public 
find it more difficult to comprehend than a critic. The art of 
criticism, as such, does not stand very high with us. Our con- 
ception of a critic is apt to be that of a man who, as Doctor 
Johnson said, ‘ sees that the Whig dogs get the worst of it,’— 
that is, who gives the enemy, whoever he may be, his due, and 
who, every time that he opens his mouth, strives to advance 
some ‘cause.’ The man who lets his mind play round phenomena, 
who sees them from all points of view, and notes what he sees 
with scientific indifference to consequences, or who, in other 
words, mainly cultivates open-mindedness, is a personage to 
whom Americans still find it very difficult to do justice, or give 
any definite place in the moral world. Mr. Arnold is not this kind 
of a person exactly—the type is rarely found in perfection out of 
France—for he has ideas for which he strives earnestly, and a 
cause (the cause of ‘ culture’) which he seeks in season and out 
of season to advance; but he is the nearest approach to it we 
have yet seen.” That is a remarkable statement, and certainly 
strengthens our doubt whether among English-speaking peoples 
emancipation would of itself strengthen the tendency towards 
“light,” even if it did in some faint degree strengthen that towards 
sweetness. The existence of an aristocracy has its evils, but it 
is not to be confounded with an aristocratic system of govern- 
ment; and among its evils, that of crushing originality and intel- 
ligence out of the Middle-class is certainly not to be reckoned. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—»—— 
THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 


(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,’’] 


Sir,—After your appeal to any one who knows how to make 
the representation of minorities feasible to state his plan to the 
country, I hope you will allow me to state in more detail the 
scheme whose salient: points I indieated last week, and to 
endeavour to meet your criticisms on my former letter. 

The plan I advocate is not a new one. It owes its principles 
to Mr. Hare, and agrees in all its main features with the Pro- 
portional Representation Bill brought in by Mr. Fawcett and 
others in 1872, though it differs from this scheme in some 
of its details. According to this plan, the constituencies are 
divided into small groups, returning, on an average, half-a- 
dozen Members; more or fewer, according to convenience. 
These groups would, of course, be local. Each of the smaller 
counties, with the towns in it, would form a group by itself; 
the larger counties would be divided into two or more groups ; 
each of the largest towns would form a separate group, and so 
would the Universities of each country. Candidates would 
stand for some special constituency, either county or town 
(county and borough franchise being, of course, identical). 
An elector could give his vote for a candidate stand- 
ing for any constituency within his group, but his vote could 
only be counted in favour of one candidate. 

In this way the local quality of the representation 
would not be lost. The practical result would be felt to be 
that a man had become free to vote for a Member either 
for his county or for the town in or near which he lived. 
At the same time, minority representation would*be ensured. 
In a group returning six Members, any minority which could 
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command more than a seventh of the votes could secure repre- 


sentation by one Member out of the six. The larger the 
group, the smaller the proportional minority necessary to 
ensure the return of a Member; the smaller the group, the 
better the local character of the representation is maintained. 

But to ensurethe fairly proportional representation of majori- 
ties, without need of the elaborate discipline which now gives 
Liberals the monopoly of the representation of Glasgow and 
Birmingham, a power of preferential voting forms part of the 
scheme. A voter may write on his voting-paper the names of 
several candidates, in the order of his preference. The vote 
can only be used to support one candidate. If it is applied to 
assist in the return of the person whose name stands first upon 
it, the insertion of the subsequent names will have no effect 
whatever. If, however, that person is found to have more votes 
than are necessary to ensure his return, each of his surplus voting- 
papers is passed on to the candidate named on it as second 
favourite. It is obvious that the process of vote-transferring 
must be guarded against suspicion of unfairness. This, as you 
point out, is the real difficulty of the scheme; for if a returning 
officer were able to shuffle the votes as he pleased, he would 
often be able by judicious manipulation to largely vary the 
result. But this danger may be avoided, by laying down exact 
rules to govern the process. 

In Denmark, where the system has been in use for many 
years, the matter is left to chance. The voting-papers are put 
into an urn, drawn out successively, and used in the order in 
which they happen to be drawn. It is better, however, to 
lay down reasonable rules and a method capable of subse- 
quent veritication. First of all, those papers should he exhausted 
upon which the name of only one candidate is marked, no alterna- 
tive choice being suggested, for otherwise these votes would 
be wholly useless. It would be reasonable to use, next, votes 
given for each candidate in the constituency for which he was 
standing; and, finally, votes coming from the rest of the group. 
To determine the order in which the separate votes in 
each class should be used, numbers might be printed on the 
voting-papers, and those papers which bore the highest numbers 
—that is, which were given in latest in the day—might be used 
first. This gives a simple and perfectly definite code of rules. 
Except the first, they carry no special conviction, but their merit 
is that their observance could be enforced at the time by agents 
of the candidates, and could be subsequently veritied, if neces- 
sary, by a scrutiny. 

Other rules may, perhaps, commend themselves as likely to 
give a better result ; but so long as the rules are certain, their 
form is of small importance. There need be no fear that a 
different set of preferences would emerge with each variation of 
the rules. So long as wilful unfairness in selection is excluded, 
the results of any arbitrary method of treatment would be 
almost identical. The numbers of the votes to be dealt with would 
be so large that the law of averages would have its full effect, and 
chance and accident would favour every candidate equally. To 
give an illustration suggested by your article, take the first name 
and the last name in the “London Directory,” the heights of 
the individuals they represent.will very likely be quite different; 
but take the first thousand names and the last thousand, and 
the average heights of the two sets of men will be precisely the 
same. 

After the surplus votes of all candidates who have obtained 
more than the necessary number of votes have been redistri- 
buted, there will generally remain several places still to be 
allotted amongst various candidates who have not obtained the 
number of votes that makes their return certain. This is done 
by declaring the candidate who has obtained fewest votes ex- 
cluded. His name is then struck off his voting-papers, and they 
are transferred to the person named upon them as an alterna- 
tive. The same process is then repeated, until there remain no 
more candidates than there are vacancies, and the candidates so 
remaining are declared elected. 

This is the whole of the scheme which you reject as im- 
practicably complicated for any but University constituencies. 
All its complexity lies in the description of the process to be 
gone through by the Returning Officer and his clerks. To the 
ordinary elector, the problem would present itself in the most 
simple form. When he received his voting-paper, he would see 
a list of names before him, not so long as that which meets him 
at a School-Board election. Instead of putting crosses opposite 
two names, gs at a Parliamentary election, or figures expressing 
the amount of his preference, as at a School-Board election, he 








would have to mark the names with figures in the order of his 
preference. This would be the sole difference to the ordinar 
elector. He would no more trouble himself about the machinats 
by which his vote was counted than he does at present, He 
would leave that to the persons concerned, and if they told him 
it was all right, he would be fully satisfied. If he were smitten 
with a thirst for knowledge, the details would be as easy to 
explain to him as any other piece of scientific machinery ronng 
him,—say, the Bankers’ Clearing House or the Terminable 
Annuities Act. 

You say that nothing involving complicated considerations 
can possibly stand the test of democratic criticism. I think 
you do not sufficiently discriminate between complexity of eng 
and complexity of machinery. The Democracy must have some 
simple and intelligible end in view, but it does not concern itself 
about the machinery by which that end is to be attained. Qn 
such matters, as you well point out in your article this week on 
“The Fruits of the Recess,” it frankly accepts the judgment of 
the experts in whom it has confidence. What could bea more 
complicated piece of machinery than the Irish Land Act, or the 
new Rules of Procedure, and how much did an average con- 
stituent concern himself to understand the details of either? 
Yet without strong support from the Democracy neither would 
have passed into law. 

You state, as a matter of first-rate importance in any scheme, 
that it must provide for a continued representation of the 
minority in case of the death or resignation of the Member 
elected by them at the general election. This is possible under 
open voting, but incompatible with the ballot. Mr. Hare avoids 
the difficulty, in a manner that does not seem to me satisfactory, 
by proposing that the House should itself fill up casual vacan. 
cies, waiting till four or five have accrued, and then making 
use of the preferential method of voting. 

I submit, however, that you lay too much stress on the 
point. It is not an important one,and may be left to take care 
of itself. There is a great counter-advantage in the expression 


of currents of opinion by free bye-elections, and if the dura. ’ 


tion of Parliament is shortened, the grievance will become 
still less serious. Perhaps it may be considered that a 
sufficient power is given to the minority, under such circum. 
stances, by allowing them to choose between two candidates of 
the majority. This would be a frequent effect of the scheme in 
the form in which I have stated it. As to its desirability, there 
is room for difference of opinion. It was objected to by the pro- 
moters of the Bill of 1872, and partly got rid of by a provision that 
no elector should mark on his paper the names of more candi- 
dates than there were vacancies. This would, in general, limit 
him to the expression of his preferences as between candidates 
of his own party. 

I do not know what the Postmaster-General now thinks of Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill, but I hope that by this description I may satisfy 
you in what quarter the plan you seek is to be found, and that 
I may convince some even of those whom I fear I must call the 
orthodox Liberals, that schemes of representation can be pro- 
posed, which are logical and practical, and which transcend the 
Procrustean simplicity of their own suggestions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincolw’s Inn, Novenber 14th. J. Parker SMITH. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—lIn the Spectator of this week you say, “ If any one knows 
how to make the representation of minorities feasible, and not 
liable to a catastrophe whenever a minority Member dies or 
resigns, we wish he would state his plan to the country.” 
Encouraged by that invitation, and further stimulated by the 
remark in your leading article that the ‘“ method must be per- 
fectly plain and simple,” I venture to propose a plan which 
appears to me to fulfil all your requisites. I have never been 
able to understand why a person who lives in one place should 
have one vote, and one who lives in another two or three, under 
the present system of constituencies; and it is not probable 
that, under any circumstances, constituencies can be so exactly 
balanced as to make the system equitable. Why, then, not 
leave it altogether, and give each person possessing the 
franchise, wherever he may have a right to exercise it, 
one vote, and no more, leaving, as at present, two Mem- 
bers as the normal, and one, three, or four as the excep- 
tional numbers of representatives of constituencies P Adopting 
your own standard, it would give to all constituencies of 50,000 
inhabitants one Member, and to those of 100,000, two Members ; 
extend these limits over a considerable margin, and we have 
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all places of less than 25,000 disfranchised as separate constitu- 
encies, but only merged in a larger one actually, places between 
25,000 and 75,000 returning one Member, between 75,000 and 
150,000 two, places between 150,000 and 300,000 three,—pro- 
pably, that would, except in exceptional cases, such as the 
existing constituency of the City of London, be found large 
enough for any single constituency. 

In most, but by no means all, of the normal two-Member con- 
atituencies, parties would be sufficiently equally divided to return 
one Member each, who would be selected not for the length of 
his purse, or for his capacity for swallowing “ fads,” but because 
his own party deliberately considered that he best represented 
them politically and locally. After a trial of strength, the number 
of contests would diminish, and in cases where there was no 
contest at the general election, and no “ burning question ” before 
the minds of a constituency at a bye-election, the general spirit 
of fairness would prevent a contest for the vacant seat. At 
the same time, the single-Member places and the odd Member in 
threesMembered places would serve to give a very thorough 
working majority to the party who, on the whole, for the time 
being, represented the state of feeling in the country ; and, more- 
over, the country would not be liable to the sudden changes of 
opinion and policy which exaggerate and caricature any gradual 
change which may be operating. No doubt, there is this 
great objection to such a plan as here proposed, that under 
it, supposing constituencies to remain geographically, as 
at present, the junior Member of two-Member consti- 
tuencies would lose his seat; but, on the other hand, when, 
as in the near future, their geographical limits must in 
very many cases be largely changed, there appears to be no 
time like it for carrying out suchascheme. It would, moreover, 
interfere less with municipal, historical, and local associations 
than any other. One word as to Hare’s or Parker Smith’s 
scheme. I cannot help thiuking that in any such system, or 
in any adaptation of the cumulative vote, a voter should have 
the right to vote minus as well as plus. At a recent election 
for the School Board at the West End of London, there were 
four or five unexceptionable candidates, who, from divergencies 
in general politics, varied slightly in acceptability to the mass of 
the constituency, yet not so much as to create any great 
enthusiasm about the election. There was, on the other kand, 
one candidate who, for his opinions on the subject of religious 
education, was most obnoxious to the overwhelming majority, 
who, however, had no direct power of keeping him out in the 

-wsult, A section of the acceptable candidates was returned, 
together with the obnoxious one, who succeeded by the cumula- 
tive votes of a very insignificant minority. Had the majority 
been able to vote minus, there would have been no difficulty in 
getting them to take an interest in the election, and the expres- 
sion of opinion would have been shown by leaving the gentle- 
man whose opinions I have called obnoxious with a far larger 
minus quantity than any one else could get plus.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple, November 10th. F. W. Raikes. 


[We fear our correspondent has not solved the problem. The 
minority Members would be just as much unseated at a bye- 
election on his plan as on any other. But the proposal to give 
electors power to use their vote negatively, if they so prefer, is 
one well worth consideration.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sm,—It has often been said in the discussions on minority 
representation that the methods by which it is proposed to 
secure it are wauting in simplicity, and not easily understood 
by ordinary people. May I mention a small fact which seems 
to show that the best-known form of the minority clause would 
he more likely to be understood than the old-fashioned plan of 
plumping by suppressing a vote ? 

In the last Middlesex election I and some others were can- 
vassing, in a somewhat poor district, for Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
We found that the minds of some of the electors were much 
exercised by the fact that, though the law allowed them two 
votes, the Liberals only asked them to use one of them. So 
much had this vexed them, that some Conservative agent or can- 
vasser had persuaded them that they were bound to use both 
votes, and that, consequently, they must give one to Mr. Cooper 
or Lord George Hamilton. Does it not follow from this, that if 
the minority clause, as used in School- Board elections, had been 
extended to constituencies returning only two Members, the 
electors could have better understood the plan of giving all their 
votes to one person, than they now understand the much more 





difficult proposal that they should gain a vote for their friends 
by merely abstaining from the use of one of the votes which the 
law allows them P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sydney Cottage, Roslyn Hill, Hampstead. C. E. Mavrice. 


[We quite admit that the common cumulative vote is intel- 
ligible enough, but the peculiar mischief of the cumulative vote 
— besides the anomaly that a minority member has no chance at 
bye-elections,—is that it frequently puts at the head of the poll 
the man who has comparatively few but very enthusiastic sup- 
porters. Would this be tolerated in Parliamentary contests P— 
Ep. Spectator. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecrTaTor.”’] 

Sir,—Fally agreeing that no representative system can be 
satisfactory which does not provide for the representation of 
important minorities, I would suggest that, until the classes to 
be protected by minority representation can be brought to 
feel its value and demand its benefits, minority representa- 
tion lies outside the range of practical politics. It would be 
flying in the face of all experience to expect that minority repre- 
sentation of any effectual kind can be brought about by the 
unaided efforts of political philosophers, even be they writers 
like Stuart Mill, or speakers like Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Courtney. 

Now, the classes really interested in minority representation 
are undoubtedly the well-to-do classes. (I do not accept the 
expression “ thinking” classes, used by your correspondent, Mr. 
Parker Smith, because, in my own belief, quite as many 
thinking men—upon political questions, at all events—are to be 
found amongst 500 carpenters as amongst 500 members of a 
London club.) But if anything effectual is to be done in the 
matter of Minority Representation, the well-to-do classes must 
bestir themselves. At present, there is apathy on the one side, 
and plenty of zeal and energy on the other. It is not to be 
expected that men who, like Mr. Bright, have spent their lives 
in advocating the claims of the unenfranchised should show 
much favour to any qualifications and safeguards which ought 
to accompany enfranchisement. The minds of men of action, 
earnest in great causes, are not often thus dispassionately 
balanced. 

Now, the bulk of ordinary, well-to do people belong to the Con- 
servative party. It would not be very far from accurate to describe 
the Conservative party as wholly formed from the well-to-do 
classes. But the Conservative party as a party has never shown, 
and does not now show, any inclination to throw itself with any 
heartiness into the demand for minority representation. That 
it should not do so, is a surprising illustration of the hand-to- 
mouth sort of leadership the party is accustomed to. Every 
reflecting man knows perfectly well that, be it for good or be it 
for evil, democracy is advancing, and that the permanent 
exclusion of any large class from the franchise is simply im- 
possible. Yet, instead of any exertion of the vast power of the 
Conservative party to give to the coming Parliamentary reform 
a shape in which, with very general acquiescence, a most sub- 
stantial share of the representation might be preserved to the well- 
to-do classes, we hear of nothing but short-sighted devices for 
tripping up the Ministry, or for staving off the inevitable change 
for a Session, or perhaps a Parliament. And that, too, though all 
experience hitherto has shown that the longer changes in our 
representative system are deferred, the more sweeping they 
become. 

There seems, then, too much reason to fear that the Conser- 
vative party, after struggling to keep an undue share of the 
representation, will find themselves left in the end with less than 
their due share of it. If so, they will, I think, have established 
one more claim to be deemed the Stupid Party. Certain it is 
that minority representation will not be thrust upon minorities 
who express no hearty wish for it. For good and for evil, our 
Legislature is accustomed to measure men’s needs by their 
importunities.—I am, Sir, &c., 





BEARDS. 


(To THE Epitor or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I point out that the writer of the article on 
“ Beards,” in your paper of November 3rd, has mistaken the 
force of the sayings which, according to William of Malmesbury 
and Wace, were exchanged between Harold and the English spy 
before the great battle ? They have nothing to do with the beard 
strictly so called—that is the hair on the chin—but with the 
hair on the upper lip, now called a “ moustache,” but which in 
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Sir Roger de Coverley’s day still kept its true name of 
‘‘ whiskers,” 

I have explained the matter in two or three places in my 
* History of the Norman Conquest;” but nothing is needed but 
to look at the Bayeux Tapestry. The notion about beards asa 
distinction between English and Normans comes, I imagine, 
from the romantic account given by Matthew Paris of William- 
with-the-Long-Beard, in the time of Richard I., an account widely 
different’ from that given by the contemporary writers, and 
which Thierry naturally improved into a wilder version still. 

In the Tapestry, William and Harold, and the mass of their re- 
spective countrymen, are all alike beardless. The difference is that 
the English, while shaving the rest of the face, left the hair on 
the upper lip; the Normans cut off that also. The spy there- 
fore says :—‘“ Pene omnes in exercitu illo presbyteros videri, 
quod totam faciem, cwm wtroque labio, rasam haberent.” “ Angli 
enim superius labrum pilis incessanter frueticantibus intonsum 
dimittum, quod etiam gentilitium antiquis Britonibus fuisse 
Julius Caesar asseverat, in libro Belli Gallici”? The words 
“pene omnes” are to be noticed. While the Tapestry 
shows that the generation represented by Harold and William 
shaved both in England and in Normandy, it seems to show 
further that the fashion was a new one in both countries. A 
few elderly men on each side wear their beards. Conspicuous 
among them is King Edward, who, as we know from his bio- 
grapher, had a white beard, and who most likely represents a 
Norman rather than an English fashion, And “ Barbatus”’ is 
an occasional nickname in the days of the Conquest, showing 
that the beard, though it was marked as singular, had not wholly 
gone out of use. 

As for “the conquerors of Senlac imposing their custom of 
shaving upon the conquered,” as for its being “one of the 
grievances of the English under their new masters that they 
were compelled to shave,” there is nothing like it in any con- 
temporary writer. Moreover the English were not “ compelled ” 
to do anything in such matters. They were largely influenced 
by Norman fashions, as the Normans were largely influenced by 
English fashions ; but there was no compulsion either way.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Abbots Langley, November 8th. Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 





CHILDREN AND THEIR DINNERS. 

[To tHE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—My attention has just been called to the letter of your 
correspondent “ J. G. F.,” in last week’s issue, in which it seems 
that those of us who are engaged in the work of supplying free 
dinners to some of the poorest Board-School children are given 
very little credit for any judgment in the matter. I think it is 
right that your readers should know that this movement has 
not been commenced without all “ definite and right principles,” 
as is suggested by this writer. It is unfortunately too true, 
as stated, that “there is nothing exceptional in the condition of 
Lisson Grove, or in the prospect of the coming winter ;” but is 
not this the best of reasons why some effort should be made to 
remedy an evil which is admitted to be general and chronic? 
Exception also appears to be taken to our dealing with this 
question otherwise than by a fully comprehensive scheme, in- 
cluding all elementary public schools in every district. Nothing 
would give us more pleasure than to see the “giving of gra- 
tuitous meals’ to children on this “large scale.” We await 
only the growth of public opinion, to make our operations all- 
embracing; but, meanwhile, should it not rather be some con- 
solation to your alarmed correspondent that what he designates 
our “ somewhat perilous experiment” is at present on a limited 
scale. 

In commencing this movement, let me also state, we were 
anxious, though it was a work entirely outside its functions, to 
have the approval of the School Board; and on our plans being 
laid before the members of the Board for our district, in the 
informal way which was alone pessible, we received, in two cases 
at least, the most hearty encouragement. The distribution of 
the tickets for the dinners, I am happy to state, is based on the 
“very full and accurate knowledge of the circumstances of the 
parents,” that your correspondent was anxious should not be 
wanting. ‘This is gained, not from the hard-worked masters— 
who, however, most kindly assist us in distributing the passes 
to the table, and in giving us the benefit of their advice—but 
from personal visitation of the homes of the children by ladies 
of our committee, who investigate the cases individually, and 
decide ressecting their degrees of necessity. Much valu- 


rt 
able information is also afforded by the zealous (; 
missionaries who labour in this district. The “ pleasy; 
and gratitude of the little ones,” it is certainly our pe 
fortune to see; but we also see the squalid home, the - 
mordlising surroundings, the apology for meals, the beneficia) 
effects of a little well-timed help, and the efforts made by the 
parents to do their part in the work. Nor is the much- 
possibility of pauperising the poor sufficient to frighten us from 
the path we have taken. Actual contact with these Clasgeg 
shows that this danger is not so great as it looks theoretically, 
Cases come to our notice of parents who, while expressing them. 
selves as thankful for past help given their children, state that 
they are now in work, and ought no longer to avail themselyeg 
of the help of others. And if there is a danger of some occa. 
sional undeserving parent deriving a little advantage from the. 
help given by others toa half-fed child, we are prepared to ron 
it, in order to give a chance to the future generation of rising,, 
through an education duly profited by, to higher things. These, 
then, are some of our “ definite,” if not “right principles,?— 
personal investigation into cases of suffering childhood by 
voluntary workers, direct help to the child in its educationa} 
work, and immediate action in a sphere limited only by the. 
number and means at the disposal of the workers. 

With regard to the publication of the accounts of our Society, 
Tam rather at a loss to understand whether your correspondent 
is of opinion that our honorary secretary was remiss in not. 
including a balance-sheet in the brief letter in which she drew 
attention to our existence. Such a course would have been 
somewhat novel, and perhaps premature, as the end of the. 
financial year has not yet come. The full accounts, duly 
audited, will undoubtedly be published at the proper time, tos. 
gether with a Report of our doings, which I trust will have the 
widest possible circulation. 

As to the composition of our Committee, it is not-for me to. 
attempt to show either that it is ‘ thoroughly representative,” 
or that it consists of “responsible persons who possess the: 
public confidence.” 

The doubt suggested as to owi responsibility by “J. G. F.” 
comes somewhat oddly, surely, from one writing under the cover 
of initials. Some of our names you have been furnished with 
already, and in answer to this suggestion, I fear I must ask you 
to publish the names of the full Committee, as appended. And’ 
this, especially, as we are about to open a third dining-room 
(and, we hope, a fourth) in the neighbourhood of the Strand, for 
which we shall be thankful for further proofs of the public: 
confidence in the shape of subscriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry E. Aen, 
Treasurer of the Board-School Children’s Free Dinner Fund. 

44 Marlborough Hill, N.W., November 8th. 

P.S.—The Committee consists of Mrs. H. EH. Allen, 44 Marl- 
borough Hill, N.W.; Mrs. Bruce, 6 Harewood Square, N.W.;: 
Mrs. KE. A. M. Gow, 27 Birchington Road, Kilburn, N.W.; Mise 
Packe, 20 Upper Berkeley Street, W.; Mrs. Pennington, 52 
Loudoun Road, N.W.; Elliot Stock, Esq., Millfield Lane, 
Highgate Rise, N.; Mrs. Stock, Millfield Lane, Highgate Rise, 
N.; and H. E. Allen, LL.B. 





MAGDALEN COLLEGE AND THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

LABORATORY. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—A paragraph appeared in the Spectator of last Saturday 
on the Oxford Memorial concerning the University Physiological’ 
Laboratory. That part of it which affects Magdalen College 
appears to me to rest upon erroneous information, and as it is 
certainly calculated to spread an entirely false impression of 
the attitude of this College in the matter, I think it right to- 
inform you of the actual facts, and to rely upon your sense of 
justice to publish the following account of the real state of the: 
case :— 

You appear to have been informed that the signatures 
were drawn from members in Oxford, and “a circle of about 
fifteen miles round.” The fact is, that the signatures are not 
drawn exclusively from either the smaller or even the larger 
area, one of the so-called Magdalen signatures being that of a 
member of the Hereford Cathedral Choir, and that they are 
representative neither of the governing body of the College 
nor of the resident members. 

The governing body of the College consists of the President 
and twenty-four Fellows; of these twenty-five, three alone have 





signed the memorial. The resident members, as shown by the 
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tat of Congregation, number 22; of these 22, only six have 


 erinally, as regards the last paragraph, it is true that Magda- 
jen College has for years past had a physiological laboratory of 
its own, and it is further true that the University teaching of 
hysiology has been carried on there, previous to the advent of 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, for years past under a Government 
licence, with the full and express consent of the whole govern- 
ing body of the College; a fact which is indeed significant, but 
hardly in the way you appear to have been informed.—I am, Sir, 
&e,, Epwarp Capmany, 
Fellow and Senior Tutor in Natural Science of Magdalen College. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, November 14th. 

[Weare sorry to find we have been misinformed, if we have been 
misinformed ; but we had high local authority for our statements ; 
and we wish Magdaien College had deserved better the credit we 
gave it—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE NON-RESIDENTIAL COUNTY FRANCHISE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—The non-residential county franchise has a value which 
the Spectator is not likely to depreciate as merely sentimental. 
It provides a kind of political anchorage in the old home; and 
in this aspect it is directly recognised by the existing law. The 
frechold qualification devolving by inheritance or bequest admits 
of earlier registration than that acquired by purchase. 

Cases may occur in which the franchise derived from bequest 
may bear some resemblance to faggot-voting; but these are 
exceptional and temporary, as when a testator Lequeaths his 
freehold to his children share and share alike, with power to 
his executors to hold or sell at their discretion. The ordinary 
non-residential franchise is, however, generally that of the 
inheritors of real property whose callings or circumstances 
oblige them to live elsewhere. In less frequent, but not un- 
usual, instances, fathers provide their sons with a county 
qualification at home, for the maintenance of which nothing 
more is required than attention to the Register. 

Rightly or wrongly, most men would hold such a franchise in 
higher value than a householder’s vote, say, for the old, un- 
divided Tower Hamlets when I was on the Register, at the 
elections of 1857 and later years. The bond of home, or 
county, association was then, as I know, and is still, as I 
believe, strong in London life; and Liberals may cling to the 
franchise on personal, as well as on historical grounds. 

It is probable that any proposal for the abolition of the non- 
residential franchise would allow some limit of residence beyond 
the county boundaries, and that thus my own vote for West 
Worcestershire would be safe, even though I live (to quote your 
Waterford correspondent) in the “unintelligible county” of 
Hereford. (We had imagined the tenant-farmers’ return of Mr. 
Duckham in 1880 to be very distinctly intelligible.) But I also 
hold the franchise for North Warwickshire, by an inheritance a 
hundred years old, and I do not see that sound Liberal princi- 
ples require me to sacrifice this. 

The distinction between bona fide freeholds and faggot-vote 
manufactories is evident, and is admitted in the Spectator 
article of this week. With the abolition of payment for travel- 
ling expenses, a sufficient security will have been obtained 
against the mere party manipulation of non-resident county 
votes; and even Mr. Fawcett, I trust, may allow us to retain 
our historical rights in peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Srrcox Lea. 

Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, November 12th. 

(The abolition of payment for travelling expenses does not in 
the least interfere with the manufacture of faggot votes. The 
rich, who chiefly enjoy these votes, would cheerfully travel far 
at their own expense to record them.—Eb. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 
See 
POETS, AND POETS. 
I KNEW a poet,—one with eyes of laughter, 
A face like a sun-smile, eager as a boy, 
Singing as the birds sing, trusting the Hereafter : 
I knew a poet, and his name was Joy! 


I knew a poet, who had eyes for beauty, 
Piercing the cloud-mists, reaching over Death, 

Sounding the world’s song, like a hymn of duty: 
I knew a poet, and his name was Faith! 





One there was also, gentle as a woman, 
Walking the sunless alleys of the city,— 
One all-compassionate, eloquently human : 
I knew a poet, and his name was Pity ! 
But these with their loveless tissue of fair weaving, 
These with the joyless musical refrain ; 
These letting life go, blind and unbelieving ; 
These looking earthward only, and in vain; 
These that have lain in the poppy flowers waving, 
Grown where the fields turn wilderness and bare; 
These with the look-back, and the lotus-craving ; 
These with the thin, self-echo of despair ; 


These ever straining after days that were not, 
These with their reckless abandonment of youth ; 
These that restrain not, wonder not, revere not,— 
These are no Poets, or there is no Truth. 
RENNELL Ropp. 





LYRICS OF PERICLES.—IIL* 
VIIL—Oper to Neptune. 
Gop of the steed and the spear and the Ocean, 
Speed thou our barks o’er the wandering foam ; 
Steer us by reef, and by headland and island, 
Outward and onward, and inward and home; 
Hail to thee, Neptune! great Neptune, all hail! 


Shaker of Earth and upheaver of Water, 

Father of Triton and brother of Jove, 

Thou at whose bidding Troy rose as a palm-tree, 
Under whose branches her warriors strove, 

Hail to thee, Neptune! great Neptune, all hail! 


Saturn begat thee, and Saturn devoured thee, 
But to restore thee to mystical birth ; 

Neptune some style thee, some call thee Poseidon, 
Many thy names as the races of Earth: 

Hail to thee, Neptune! great Neptune, all hail! 


Deep in the sea lies thy palace at Aizx, 

Whence thou arisest to ride on the wave, 

Yoking thy golden-maned, brazen-hoofed coursers, 
Mighty to ruin, but powerful to save; 

Hail to thee,{SNeptune! great Neptune, all hail! 


Clouds as thou biddest them gather and scatter, 
Come at thy whisper and fly at thy nod; 
Look then on us that bow down at thine altars, 
King of the Ocean, the Mariners’ God! 
Hail to thee, Neptune! great Neptune, all hail! 
IX.—Tue Dream oF PERIcLEs. 
I am called, so thou would’st know, 
Dian of the silver bow; 
And, while slumber seals thine eyne, - 
Bid thee list the voice divine : 
Seek out mine Ephesian shrine ; 
And, before mine altar set, 
When my maiden priests are met, 
Tell them all that happed to thee,— 
How Thaisa died at sea, 
Tell,—and leave the rest to me. 
Dream-like then thy woes shall seem; 
So arise, and heed the dream! 
X.—THANKSGIVING ODE. 
Enthroned upon a silver beam 
Of perfect light, 
Our lady reigns as doth beseem 
The Queen of Night! 
Whate’er thy pastime is, 
Dian or Artemis,— 
Whether as huntress fair and free, 
With strong limbs bared in symmetry, 
On sylvan heights the chase thou followest,— 
Or veiled, and cold, and pure, 
Distillest moonlight for the thirsting flowers, 
Receive this hymn of ours, 
O*ered to thee, our sorrow’s royal cure, 
In that thou pitiest ! 








* Written for a proposed musical production of Shakespeare’s play of 
Pericles, arranged by Mr, Joha Cvleman. 
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To thee the grace, white friend of men, 
For life restored, 
And wife and daughter given again 
To sire and lord; 
To thee the glory is, 
Dian and Artemis !— 
Reigning a goddess chrysolite, 
Encentred in thy palace-light, 
Through thy fair moon the tides thou governest ; 
And from thy radiant throne, 
All woman, bending to our passionate prayer, 
Hast sent some spirit rare, 
To give us back our jewels for our own, 
Plucked from the spoiler’s breast. 
October, 1883. Herman MERIVALE. 
(Concluded) 








ART. 


edge 

“PHIZ.” 
THERE is an unpretending little exhibition, at the Rooms of the 
Fine-Art Society in Bond Street, which should be seen by those 
who are interested in English art. The works exhibited are all 
by the late Hablot K. Browne, better known as “ Phiz,” and 
consist of oil paintings, water-colour drawings, and studies, 
mostly in monochrome, for the illustration of various books. 
For the oil paintings and water-colour drawings but little can 
be said, and they may be dismissed with the remark that in 
neither medium did Mr. Browne attain to any great skill of 
workmanship or beauty of colour. Certain qualities of grace, 
gentleness, and pleasant fancy may, indeed, be found in these, 
as well as in the monochrome designs ; but, speaking generally, 
the moment that Mr. Browne began to work upon alarge scale, 
and to attempt to give his work the solidity and importance 
of a finished painting, his failure was complete. About 
six inches by four was his favourite size, or, at least, it was 
within such narrow limits that his best work was done. How 
good that work was, especially when we remember the state of 
art atthe time that it was executed, has seldom been recognised ; 
and it is probable that the very popularity of the works of 
Dickens, to the illustration of which Mr. Browne devoted his 
chief labours, in some measure swept. out of sight the delicate 
power and vivid imagination of the artist. 

Book illustration must almost inevitably (when the book 
dealt with is a story) resolve itself into a choice between the 
surrender of the artist or the author—of the two, one must ride 
behind; and in a case like that of Dickens and “ Phiz” there could 
be no doubt which of the two that would be. It is curious to 
notice how, throughout these illustrations (Dombey, Bleak House, 
David Copperfield) the artist’s vision seems to have been de- 
pendent entirely upon that of the author, and that where Dickens 
has presented-a feebly conceived, priggish, or conventional char- 
acter, “ Phiz,” too, has only been able to draw a puppet of a 
similar kind. Compare, for instance, the portraits of Captain 
Cuttle and Lady Dedlock and Miss Flite, with those of Florence 
Dombey and David Copperfield, and it will be seen at once how 
extreme was the dependence in which Mr. Browne stood to his 
author, and how instant a recourse he had to the most conven- 
tional types, when Dickens had failed to make his characters 
stand out clearly. 

But this by the way ; it is more necessary to point out in what 
lay the chief artistic power of Mr. Browne’s illustrations, only 
bearing in mind that their great value qua illustrations, was the 
perfect equality with which they kept pace with the mind of 
the author. For it seemed to be equally natural to “ Phiz ” to 
be grave or gay, lively, pathetic, or even terrible ; and for an artist 
who habitually lived in an atmosphere of slight and, we had 
almost said, trivial fancies, it was little less than marvellous to 
be possessed of such tragic power as there is in the drawings of 
“On the Dark Road,” “ Found,” and (finest of all) “A New 
Meaning in the Old Roman.” 

Looking at “ Phiz’s ” drawings as a whole, their great merits 
appear to us to consist in the union of two qualities which are 
rarely found in combination,—the dramatic and the tender, and 
all his finest work can be traced to its origin in this combination. 
It is not our intention in saying this to overlook his technical 
excellence as a suggestive draughtsman, any more than we intend 
to enter upon a disquisition against the frequently conventional 
types of his faces and figures, against their impossibly small 


a 
feet and hands, their marvellously long, thin legs, or any other 
similar details. It must be always remembered, in thinking of 
such matters, and of his work done for purposes of illustration 

(and mainly humorous illustration) at this period, that the 
border-line between caricature and humour was by no meang & 
broadly marked as it is at the present time; that the 
caricaturists of the early part of the century had left traces of 
their presence in the theory that to be funny it was necessary to 
be grotesque, if not monstrous ; and if all other means of excite 
ing a laugh should fail, recourse must be had to an impossibly 
big head on an absurdly under-sized body. He who forgets 
this, loses the key to the right understanding of the drawbacks 
in the art of all such men as Seymour, Cruikshank, and “ Phiz,’* 
and would be apt to attribute to personal deficiency what was 
merely the result of unfortunate tradition. 

It seems to us that against this tradition “ Phiz” was always 
struggling, and very frequently struggling in vain. His comig 
illustrations, broadly speaking, are failures. They are exagger. 
ated beyond a degree to which we are in this age accustomed 
Mr. Kenwigs weeping over the little Kenwigses, on the celebrated 
occasion of the marriage of Mr. Lillyvick, for example, does not 
strike us as funny, because it is so incredibly burlesque, the 
action is exaggerated beyond the bounds of reason. But it ig 
worth while to note that this very illustration is a splendid 
example of “Phiz’s” power,—his dramatic power we mean, 
though it turns drama into burlesque. Take any of the finer 
drawings to Dombey or Bleak House, and the same dramatic 
instinct will be found in each, coupled with a gentleness and 
almost tenderness of feeling, such as we can hardly estimate too 
highly. It is not that the illustrations are only well composed. 
from the pictorial point of view, they are also well “set” (if we 
may use a technical stage word) from the theatric point. Almost 
any one of these pictures might be placed upon the stage with- 
out altering one piece of furniture, one action or combination 
of the figures. In many of them, even of the best, this dramatic 
quality, in which resides much of their power, goes far to render 
that power unavailing, or at least to weaken its effect. An unkind 
critic might say, with a good deal of truth, that the glare of the 
footlights was “over them ail ;” that at best it was but a spurious, 
second-hand nature that “ Phiz” depicted. To a certain extent, 
this would be true, but not altogether, for frequently it seems 
to us that where his dramatic power is beginning to degenerate 
into mere staginess, his instincts of grace and tenderness step in, 
and save the work. His female figures are, no doubt, in shape 
and feature conventional to the last degree, and their actions of 
surprise, abandonment, or disdain, smack of the “ Surrey Side;” 
but they are very certainly and fully women, and are touched. 
with so gentle a hand that we forgive them their almost imbecile 
prettiness. 

We will not dwell here upon what was undoubtedly the great 
defect in “ Phiz’s ” illustrative work, i.e., its frequent vulgarity. 
This speaks for itself, and the only interesting question with 
regard thereto is, to how great an extent it arose from the 
artist’s sympathy with the mind of the great writer in the illus- 
tration of whose works he spent the best part of his life. Certaix 
it is that, as we have hinted before, the artist was very de- 
pendent for his point of view upon the author, and where 
Dickens was mawkish, sentimental, affected, or genteel, “ Phiz” 
was apt to reflect his shortcomings in an exaggerated degree. 

It seems almost absurd to speak of ‘ Phiz’s ” work, without 
comparing it in some way with that of his great rival, George. 
Cruikshank; but this notice grows over-long already, and we 
have but space for a word on this subject. Cruikshank was a 
great artist, and “Phiz” a great designer,—that is the differ- 
ence, the ultimate difference between them. The one could. 
create a character, the other could arrange it. Fagin and Bill 
Sykes are as perfect in their pictures by Cruikshank as they. 
are in the words of Dickens; but just think for an instant of 
what an entowrage “ Phiz”’ would have given us for Fagin and 
Sykes, as compared with the bare scenes in which Cruikshank 
has placed them. 

And again, in their chief excellencies these men supplied one 
another’s deficiencies, rather than rivalled each other. Cruik- 
shank was funny, grimly, it is true, but still with a broad,. 
vulgar, English fun, which left no bad taste in the mouth, and 
savoured of the pantomime and the red-hot poker. But “ Phiz’” 
was burlesque without being funny, and though he was sometimes: 
droll, as a rule his humour is of the satirical kind, and rather 
withers those upon whom it is directed. And the tragedy of 








the one man was also of a wholly different kind to that of the: 
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other. Cruikshank’s was an intense personal tragedy, in which 
one felt almost as if the artist were akin to George Eliot in his 

wer of realising and analysing character ; but “ Phiz’s” tragedy 
was of aD outside, impersonal kind, and related to the scene and 
the subject, rather than to any special actor therein. He neither 
cared for Lady Dedlock nor Mr. Tulkinghorn in the way that his 
prother-artist cared for Fagin and Sykes, but he cared very 
much for the chances which the lady and the lawyer gave him, 
of sketching one dead at the gate of the miserable City church- 
yard, and the other beside his library-table, with the old alle- 
gorical figure pointing down upon him from the ceiling, with a 
new meaning in its outstretched finger. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
MR. FLINDERS PETRIE ON THE PYRAMIDS.* 

No one interested in Egyptian archeology can fail to profit by 
the study of the exact, sober, and luminous account of the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, which Mr. Petrie, with some aid from the 
Royal Society, has recently published. Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
whose theories have been so much laughed at, was the first to 
explore the Pyramids in a truly scientific manner; and Mr. Gill’s 
geodetic survey is justly characterised in the present volume 
as surpassing all previous work in its accuracy. But Mr. 
Petrie’s own labours have been on a scale hitherto unattempted. 
Piazzi Smyth left the serious task of triangulation untouched, 
and Mr. Gill’s operations were begun and concluded within the 
scanty space of three days. Mr. Petrie spent nine months at 
Gizeh, living in a tomb, contented with the hardest fare, and in 
almost complete seclusion from intercourse with Europeans. 
Ten hours of the twenty-four were occupied with theodolite and 
measuring-tape, or in superintending the excavations, and the 
subsequent paper-work of each day was not usually completed until 
midnight. The result is the present exhaustive treatise, which 
cannot fail to give a powerful impetus to the study of Egyptian 
archeology in thiscountry, where, for the last two or three decades, 
it has fallen into a neglect which does us little credit. 

The pathetic anxiety of the ancient Egyptians that the body 
should be preserved from decay, and the tomb be within easy dis- 
tance of home, was amply met by the situation of the vast necro- 
polis of the Memphic nome. Occupying the tract of desert border- 
ing upon the cultivable district, that stretched north and south 
ofthe capital of the third dynasty, no part of it was more than a 
few miles distant from the towns, villages, and homesteads that 
dotted the broad, fertile plain. The line of counterscarp of the 
great plateau of the Libyan Desert, running almost true north, 
served as a barrier against the penetration westward of the 
annual inundation. Along its base the traveller may still walk 
with one foot in the green Lersim of the irrigated fields, and the 
other in the loose sand that has blown over the edge of the 
plateau, to accumulate in shifting masses below. In such a 
resting-place the dead knew no change, and the soul could 
await without dread the moment of its reunion with the body. 

The Great Pyramid stands upon a limestone pavement, ex- 
tending from 529 to 627 inches beyond the foot of the smooth- 
surfaced casing which originally covered the four faces. The 
pavement itself rests upon an uneven foundation of somewhat 
larger area, excavated out of the underlying nummulitic lime- 
stone, which, with alternating tracts of sandstone, forms the 
basis of the great Libyan Desert beneath the ridges of wind- 
driven sand, separated by broad, hollow valleys, that give it its 
peculiar character. Hitherto the measurements of explorers 
had not shown the base of. the Pyramid to be a perfect square, 
but Mr. Petrie’s profounder researches and exacter measure- 
ments enabled him to determine it to be practically a true 
square, with a side of 9,068°'8 inches, exhibiting the wonderfully 
small mean error of ‘65 inch in length, and 12" in angle. 
Upon this extraordinary accuracy of these primeval builders, 
in conjunction with other considerations, Mr. Petrie has 
demonstrated the falsity of the accretion theory, which holds 
that the Pyramids were designed upon a smaller plan, to be 
afterwards gradually added to. The whole discussion is well 
worthy of perusal, and affords an admirable example of the 
means and methods of the author. The theory never had pro- 
bability to recommend it, for to an Egyptologist the idea of an 
early monarch purposely half building his tomb in order that it 
might be indefinitely enlarged by his successors (who would 
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have their own tombs to look after), is nothing less than an 
absurdity. Mr. Petrie estimates the number of stones 
accumulated in the Great Pyramid at 2,300,000, weighing, 
on an average, 2} tons each. ‘The granite beams of the 
Kings’ Chamber weigh between 50 and 60 tons. No 
representation of the mode in which these huge and huger 
masses were lifted into position is afforded by the monuments, 
and ancient authors are silent upon the subject, save so far as 
they refer to a machine made of short pieces of wood. Mr. 
Petrie’s ingenious supposition that the allusion is to a method 
of resting the stones upon piles of wooden slaps, and “ rocking 
them up alternately to one side and the other by a spar under 
the block, thus heightening the piles alternately, and so raising 
the stone,” is a legitimate explanation of the mystery; the more 
so in that, as Mr. Petrie shows, even the fifty-ton beams could 
be dealt with in such a manner that only five tons’ weight would 
have to be raised at once, which could easily be done by ten 
men with crowbars, so that sixty men might raise the whole of 
them in one year. Almost every stone is carefully dressed 
and levelled; so accurate, indeed, is the workmanship, 
that very commonly the joints, filled with cement, are not 
more than one-fiftieth of an inch in width. In addition, the 
proofs are numerous that every block was marked for position 
while on the ground, not trimmed after having been got into 
place, showing how carefully and exactly the whole structure 
must have been planned before a single block was “ rocked-up” 
into its proper niche. As to the time occupied in the building 
of Khufu’s Pyramid, Mr. Petrie’s calculations go to sub- 
stantiate the account given by Herodotus, that 100,000 men 
were employed twenty years during three months of each year 
in bringing over the materials from the Mokattam and Turra 
ranges, on the east side of the Nile. The three months, na 
doubt, would be those of the inundation, beginning about the 
end of July, when the stones could be brought over on rafts. 
No great hardship, as Mr. Petrie acutely points out, would 
be involved in a requisition of labour during a portion 
of the year, when all agricultural operations in ancient 
Egypt were at a stand-still, and when the means of transit 
were afforded by the inundation which, in the days of 
the fourth dynasty, probably almost touched the base of the 
Gizeh plateau. His examination of the extensive remains of 
masonry that lie hidden under the sand behind the Pyramid of 
Khafra, hitherto regarded as a mere heap of waste and rubbish, 
shows them to be the débris and ruins of the thick rubble walls 
of a series of galleries, that were doubtless roofed over with 
straw and mud to serve as barracks for the masons, some three 
or four thousand of whom may have been thus housed. These 
men, with the attendant labourers, would represent the per- 
manent charge imposed upon the population by the building of 
the Great as well as of the Second Pyramid; and if the masons 
received wages as well as their food, the theory that the Pyramids 
were the outcome of a vast and cruel oppression would vanish. 
The accuracy of the base-contours and of the angles of the 
Pyramids of Khufu and Khafra leads to the expectation of 
equal accuracy on the part of the builders in the orientation of 
the faces. And Mr. Petrie’s observations, in effect, show that 
the orientation of the Great Pyramid, like that of the second, is 
only about 5’ west of north, a difference amply accounted for by 
the change that has taken place in the direction of the earth’s 
axis since the date of their construction. Both architect and 
masons knew their business and did their work faithfully. 


The importance of the precision with which the survey re- 
corded in this volume was made is constantly brought home ta 
the reader. It has always, for instance, been a favourite theory 
that the so-called Queen’s Chamber was intended to hold the 
blocks which, it was supposed, were required to plug the ascend- 
ing passage. Mr. Petrie’s measurements, however, render the 
theory wholly untenable, and his conclusion that the Queens’ 
Chamber was the sepulchre of the co-regent of Khufu is probably 
the right one. In fact, it is more than doubtful whether the 
passages were ever plugged up at all. The device is a priori a 
somewhat coarse one to attribute to the builders of such struct- 
ures as the Pyramids. Strabo’s account of the entrance to the 
Great Pyramid, cited by Mr. Petrie, is as follows :—*“ The 
Greater [Pyramid], a little way up one side, has a stone that 
may be taken out, which being raised up, there is a sloping 
passage to the foundations.” Mr. Petrie’s researches place this 
description in a new and instructive light, and render it almost 
certain that a stone door or portcullis is alluded to, like the one 
of which he examined the traces in the South Pyramid of 
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Dahshur. On the eleventh of the plates appended to the 
volume, diagrams will be found of both doors. The stone, which 
a pull of five hundredweight would suffice to turn, would form 
part of the casing, and, on being replaced, would leave no sign 
of the passage. To the Romans in Strabo’s time the secret of 
the door was known, but the Arabs could not discover it, and 
Mamuzn, in consequence, was obliged to force an entrance below. 

With Mr. Petrie’s valuable and interesting discussion of 
the various numerical theories that have been propounded in 
connection with his subject, we have no space to deal. They in 
no way affect the tombic theory of the Great Pyramid, which is 
accepted as the only possible one. We are equally obliged to 
content ourselves with a mere reference to the instructive 
chapter on the mechanical methods of the Pyramid builders; 
while we must leave the three appendices, treating of the dis- 
crimination and elimination of observational error, to the 
criticism of mathematicians and metrologists. 

The Great Pyramid is the oldest and the most perfect of all. 
Mr. Petrie has made it quite clear that it was planned as a 
whole (save, possibly, some portions of the interior) before a 
stone was lifted into position. How are we to account for so 
magnificent an idea starting into being, in all its perfection and 
grandeur, as it were ata bound? We cannot account for it in 
the present state of our knowledge. When Memphis could 
boast of the grandest necropolis the world has ever known, 
Egypt was not in her youth. An intricate social hierarchy 
held together the various classes of her people. She had 
reached a high pitch of civilisation, shown, if by nothing 
else, by the honour in which the art of writing was held, 
and by the minute accuracy of her records, from those of 
the State down to those of a farm. Perhaps a dozen feet, 
perhaps two dozen feet, under the existing surface of Nile 
mud the clue to the solution of the mystery will some day be 
found, profounder and earlier strata of Egyptian history will 
be explored, and in the vestiges of a period long anterior to that 
of the Memphite Kings, we shall be enabled to read the very 
beginnings of a civilisation the grandeur of which becomes more 
manifest as our knowledge of it increases in fullness. 





MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL.* 

‘THERE are two novelists of the day who, while they do not re- 
semble each other in any other respect, equally possess the 
power of blending romance with reality, and whose works 
consequently stand apart from the mere mundaneness and 
materialism that are growing characteristics of modern 
fiction. These exceptional writers are Mr. Walter Besant and 
Mr. Clark Russell. The student of “all sorts and conditions 
of men” is the most realistic of our writers, and also the most 
purely and brightly romantic. The author who made his mark 
by The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ and has deepened it by his sub- 
sequent works, puts the lives and the ways of seamen before us 
with unadorned plainness, while he interprets the awful voice of 
the ocean, and presents its wonderful pictures with force, 
poetry, and fancy. It is not surprising that a writer who 
puts his heart, soul, and conscience into his work, as Mr. 
Clark Russell does, resents the handling of his theme, under 
its sublime or its humble aspects, by writers who have no 
real knowledge of either, and insists upon the claims of the true 
sailor to be studied and understood by us—an island people, with 
an ocean empire—and “no longer to be confounded with the 
cockneys, and tailors, and fresh-water shell-backs, who clap on 
his overalls and sicken their stomachs with his quids, and 
scrape to us, from the stage or in novels, under the patronage 
of largely-advertised reputations.” It is not surprising that he 
dislikes and despises the summer-sea and white-wings line of 
would-be nautical narrative, with its flavour of flirtation and 
French wines, and its feebly-imitative sea talk, as much like the 
real thing as the men who utter it are like Tom Bowling. He 
offers to healthier appetites stronger food ; to the few who are 
still susceptible to the charms of romance, a story which will 
take hold of them, as the ed Rover took hold of its readers 
in its time; to those who like to get at the outcome of true 
knowledge and long experience, a narrative that will make them 
realise the lives, the responsibilities, and the risks of our 
merchant seamen, in a way that ought to be acceptable to all. 

The story of A Sea Queen is told in the first person, with 
success that rarely attends that form of narrative, and is due to 
the simplicity of the style and also to the fine avoidance of self- 
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consciousness on the part of the supposed narrator, whose 


share in the quick succession of events is contrived with skill 
and boldness. We acknowledge that we do not know whether 
Mr. Clark Russell does or does not intend us to believe that his 
Sea Queen had any real existence. He says, “The lady who has 
told you her story resided, up to a recent period, in South 
Shields. As for her narrative, I had it from her lately and in 
small bits at a time, and my memory may have failed to give it 
all the colour and exactness I found in her relation of it 

We have been praising sailors so long, that some may think it 
is about time that we gave their wives a turn.” All this may be 

only theartfulness of the author, and he may smile atourcredulity 

if we profess faith in a real Jessie Fowler; we may, at least, 

say that we hope, for the sake of some such men as the father 

and the husband of the author’s Sea Queen, there once wasq 

woman who did these deeds, or the like of them. She isa heroing 

of romance, to stir the fancy, a heroine of reality, to elevate the 

mind and cheer the heart; from first to last we follow her story, 

—with its homely tone, its frank simplicity, its true, honest, 

matter-of-course affections and straightforward views of duty 
counterbalancing its wild and wonderful incidents of peril, terror, 
and daring,—with unflagging interest. The tale begins admirably, 
the writer giving us a taste of his finest quality in the grandde 
scription of the mouth of the Tyne in a gale, and the simply pa. 
thetic episode of the death of Jessie's mother,—killed by the ‘long. 
shore agony of suspense so bravely borne, and when the husband 
is safe by her side, and the daughter whose youthful terror she had 
soothed with such loving self-repression, is rejoicing. The talk of 
the old sailors and fishermen—the “ sea-porkypines,” to quote 
Peggotty—is quite convincing; we have never heard it, but we 
recognise it just as we recognise George Eliot’s peasants’ talk 
at the “ Red Cow.” The gathering of the gale, the ways of the 
place and the people, are all drawn with a masterly hand. 

Of course, we know that Captain Richard Fowler, Jessie, his 
brave and loving young wife, and the barque ‘ Aurora,’ which is 
described with admiring minuteness, are to come to and out of 
terrible grief, and from the first the grim shadow of mutiny at 
sea is forecast upon the voyage that is to realise the dream of 
Jessie’s childhood. Before that voyage is undertaken, however, 
Jessie undergoes a more ordinary trial. It is only a baby’s 
death; but the incident is so simply told, the relief of the 
bereaved mother, when her husband returns and she can tell her 
grief to him, is made so touching, that the reader feels the 
author’s power as keenly in the following passages as in the 
grander scenes of trouble and danger that come apace and 
amain :— 


“Tf ever I had dreaded telling Richard of our loss, I had now no 
other sense of that fear than to reproach myself for having felt it, 
It soothed me unspeakably to pour out my heart to him, as I sat 
nestling at his side, earnestly and tenderly watched by his loving eyes. 
For in spite of my father’s touching, simple, consoling sympathy, 
I had felt myself alone with my grief. There was only one person in 
the whole wide world who could truly share it, and he had been away 
when my anguish was greatest...... I could not expect that Richard 
should feel as I did...... Yet there was deep disappointment in his 
face, and such a sorrow as must arise in the heart of a man who could 
see with his sonl’s eye the love that had come and vanished in his 
absence, that had been as real as life and beauty could make it, and 
yet no more than a dream to him either...... The baby’s resting- 
place was marked by a cross, with that sweet sentence, ‘Jesus called 
a little child unto Him,’ carved on the steps...... When my 
husband came tothe spot where our baby lay, he stood looking without 
speaking, touched to the heart by the littleness of the grave and the 
sight of his and my name upon the cross, and the age of the lost one, 
‘Five months and one week.’ He then took his hat off, and knelt 
down, and said a prayer, by the resting-place of his child whom he 
had never seen, whom he loved, yet could only think of as a spirit. 
Never did death appear to me so great a mystery and miracle as at 
that time.” 


Mr. Clark Russell enlists his readers’ sympathies for the Sea 
Queen long before she earns that title by revealing her true 
womanliness, her sweet, loving, pious nature. There is no harsh- 
ness in her heroism ; there is no repellent boldness in her resolute 
good-sense and fearlessness; the feminine aspect of her character 
is only elevated by danger and hardship, it is never obscured. 
In the delineation of Jessie the author has achieved a greater 
literary success than he has hitherto had to score; while the 
story of the voyage and loss of the ‘ Aurora,’ with the subse- 
quent adventures of the captain and his wife on board the fever- 
stricken ship, is equal in interest and superior in construction, 
to The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ 

Shipwreck, fire at sea, and mutiny, are materials with which a 
skilled artisan of fiction may work over and over again, without 
fear of exhausting the interest of his readers; those who feel 
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el 
the thrill and the excitement of such themes will not tire of 


them; those who do not, will not read sea stories—real sea 
stories, We mean—at all. Of these three terrors of the sea, we 
have examples in Mr. Clark Russell’s present work; and the 
third is invested with peculiar dread by the presence of a solitary 
woman in the doomed ship. It seems to us that the one 
weak point in this powerful story is the motive of the 
mutiny. It may be our own ’long-shore dullness makes us 
fail to see the author’s full meaning--in that case, the fault 
js ours—but we certainly do not perceive what the villainous 
mate and his rascally associates had to gain by their mutiny, 
that would have compensated for the risk at which only they 
could have forced the captain to return into port, had not the 
fre that led to the abandonment of the ‘ Aurora’ broken out. 
The villainy of Heron is too much of a parti pris, the hints of 
his character are premature ; his light-red beard and moustache, 
his pale-blue shifty eyes, his face “ without an atom of weather 
in it,” are all danger-signals, indications as plain and as stagey 
as the scarlet cloak and the cock’s feather of Mephistopheles. 

From first to last the interest of the story steadily rises, and 
the noble nature and gallant conduct of the Sea Queen take an 
increasing hold upon the reader’s admiration. And then how 
delightful is the seamanship to us who know nothing at 
all about it. How doubly delightful it must be to readers 
who do know, and therefore get out of it much more than the 
general sense of breeziness and bustle, dash and danger, com- 
bined with practical promptitude and all-thereishness, which it 
conveys to our ignorance. There are chapters in this book of 
extraordinary beauty, full of the music and the majesty of the 
sea; descriptions that are pictures and poems, to which the reader 
will turn back when he has read the story, and felt the truth 
and quaintness of the sketches of sailor-life and character. 
Putting allthe rest aside, he will study these chapters with deep 
delight, like that which is brought to him by the wind and the 
waves, when on a lonely shore he looks and listens. 





THE AUTHOR OF “ TULLOCHGORUM.”* 
Tus is not the first biography that has appeared of the modest, 
scholarly, genial, but withal sagacious, Episcopalian divine, 
who found time, in the midst of varied labours and in spite of 
an almost life-long fight with poverty, to write what Burns 
has styled “the best Scotch song Scotland ever saw.” The 
pious affection of his son, Bishop John Skinner—himself a 
worthy and even in some respects remarkable man—raised a 


cairn to his memory in the publication of his miscellaneous works 


accompanied with a memoir two years after his death, in 1809. In 
1859, also, Mr. H. G. Reid, then of Peterhead, now of Middles- 
borough, published an edition of Skinner’s songs and poems, with 
a biography. But this new work will be warmly welcomed by all 
who appreciate this fine, old Christian Horatian who con- 
trived to be happy and even gay on the scantiest stock 
of Falernian, and who, when his little experiment in the 
way of a Sabine farm came to grief, wisely made merry 
over his misfortune. The Rev. Mr. Walker, its author, does 
justice, not only to the man, but to the singular struggle of 
Episcopalianism in the North of Scotland, in which Dean 
Skinner took a courageous part. He presents, as he says, “ the 
spectacle of a poor, disestablished, and disendowed Church 
engaged in a death-struggle with a great and powerful 
State, each encroaching more or less on the province of 
the other; the State refusing full toleration to religion, 
and the Chureh refusing full toleration to politics; 
the State requiring ‘forcel prayer,’ and the Charch 
forbidding free-will prayers.’ Commendably free from 
provincialism, this biography may be found by lay readers 
a trifle too professional. Mr. Walker enters at unnecessary 
length into Skinner’s exegetical writings, his views on the 
Schekinah, the Shem-al, Jehovah Tzebidth, the Roes and Hinds 
of the Field, and the like. It is no doubt remarkable that a 
man of Skinner's strong sense should have embraced the fanciful 
system of Biblical interpretation broached by John Hutchinson 
—who, by the way, must not be confounded with his contem- 
porary, Francis Hutcheson, of “ moral sense” celebrity. Mr. 
Walker very happily compares the Hutchinsonians, who 
held that certain “capital words” of the Hebrew Bible, 
considered in their root-meaning, and apart from the modern 
and authoritative apparatus of vowel points, contained a 
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key to “all religion and all philosophy,” to the alchemists. 
But the less said about an eminent man’s Cock Lane ghost, 
the better. No doubt, as Mr. Walker points out, Hutchinson- 
ianism exercised a powerful influence on Skinner’s life and 
pursuits, and through him on the views of most of the Northern 
Episcopal Clergy of the latter half of the last century. But 
how many readers of this biography can be affected by, or even 
interested in, Hutchinsonianism now? We have noticed one 
or two clerical and printer’s errors in this volume; and one of 
the latter, the description (p.37) of Skinner's poverty immediately 
after marriage as res augusta domi, would have tickled the fancy 
of the author of The Stipendless Parson, whose own creed and 
practice are thus expressed :— 
“Tn what little dealings he’s forced to transact, 

He determines with plainness and candour to act, 

And the great point on which his ambition is set, 

Ts to leave at the last neither riches nor debt.” 
But, on the whole, Mr. Walker’s biography of Skinner is ar 
admirable one, and as carefully executed as it is admirable. 
He is attached to his hero, and, indeed, proud of him. He 
demurs to Professor Geddes’s description of him as “a far-off 
second to Burns,”—a description which is indeed to be objected 
to as involving a fundamentally unsound view of Skinner’s 
position and speciality as a Scotch poet. At the same time, 
Mr. Walker does not overrate Skinner, nor is he guilty of the 
bad taste of depreciating Skinner’s contemporaries, in order 
to do justice to his own favourite. Mr. Walker has also shown 
much discrimination in giving anecdotes of Skinner. There 
must be thousands of stories afloat about so genuine a 
humourist, who lived nearly threescore years and ten in one 
place, and who liked conviviality in moderation. Yet Mr. 
Walker has published only stories that are either thoroughly 
verifiable, or, which is the next best thing, are thoroughly 
good in themselves. 

The story of the poet-parson of Linshart is well worth telling 
inany case. Itis all the more deserving of record that Skinner’s 
is one of those morally successful but essentially anonymous lives, 
of which only rather special circumstances enable the world to 
know anything whatever. In one of his charming letters to 
Burns, he tells the true story of his poetical celebrity thus :— 
“While I was young, I dabbled a good deal in these things ; 
but on getting the black gown, I gave it pretty much over, till 
my daughters grew up, who, being all tolerably good singers, 
plagued me for words to some of their favourite tunes, and so 
extorted those effusions which have made a public appearance 
beyond my expectations, and contrary to my intentions.” This 
is typical of the man. Scotch and English verses were 
“ squeezed out of him,” to use his own phrase, by his daughters, 
or by brother-parsons. He wrote Latin poetry which some 
authorities have declared to be second only to Buchanan’s, to 


give expression to his feelings. It was owing to circumstances, 
including his own sufferings, that he became an ecclesiastical 
historian. From the beginning to the end of his long life of 
eighty-five years, John Skinner figures as the impersonation of 
courage and consistency. He was born in 1721, in a wild 
mountain parish about thirty miles from Aberdeen. His father 
was a Presbyterian schoolmaster, of the good old northern 
school of ‘ dominies ” that looked upon it as their chief business 
to train boys for the Aberdeen Colleges, and at one time it seemed 
likely that he would follow in his father’s steps. He was 
educated at Marischal College, and did a little schoolmastering 
after leaving it. It was at this time, too, that he “dabbled ” in 
verse-making. The most ambitious of his efforts were imitations 
of Pope, then all the rage. But he also wrote in Scotch, of, it 
must be allowed, an archaic and even unintelligible kind. The 
best poetical relic of this period of Skinner’s life which Mr. 
Walker gives us consists of two lines :— 
“Say, Mercury, thou pretty little goddy, 
Since e’er thy speckled wings bore up thy body.” 
“ Pretty little goddy ” is very nearly as good an example of 
the quaint, peculiarly northern diminutive, as the ultra-Carlylian 
peasant’s contemptuous description of the governing class in 
Scotland as “ wee bits o’ Scotch peerikies,” or the lines of the 
Catholic priest Geddes, a contemporary of Skinner, beginning,— 
“There was a wee wifeikie, was comin’ frae the fair, 
Had gotten a little drappikie, which bred her meikle care.” 

Skinner, however, for some reason which is not quite clear, 
abandoned Presbyterianism for Episcopalianism, knowing per 
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— The parish school, with the parish church in the distance, 
vanished from his prospect at once and for ever. There was 
nothing to look to now but a tutorship in a family, to be followed 
in due time by the charge of an Episcopal congregation, fur- 
nishing congenial labour, but only a bare subsistence.” Skinner 
became atutor in Shetland, and married the daughter of the 
single Episcopal clergyman there. Nothing could have seemed 
more imprudent than such a marriage, but it brought 
Skinner the greatest happiness of his life. It even 
brought him promotion. The Bishop of Aberdeen, thinking 
that a man who was able to endure poverty was one worth 
giving a charge to in a troubled time, appointed him to the 
vacant charge of Longside, in 1742, and there he remained for 
sixty-five years, living in a thatched cottage named Linshart. 
Skinner’s character was soon tested. The Rebellion of 1745 led to 
a persecution of the Episcopalian Clergy, then largely Jacobites, 
which was partly political and partly Presbyterian. Skinner 
was no Jacobite, but he suffered with and fought with tongue 
and pen for his brethren. His chapel was burned. His 
house was, in his absence, and while his wife was in child- 
bed, entered into and plundered by soldiers, Finally, 
having lampooned his chief enemy, a fanatical “lady of rank,” 
and her tool, a legal officer, he was in 1753 thrown into Aber- 
deen prison for evading the tyrannical Penal Act of 1748, which 
prohibited the Episcopalian Clergy from performing public 
worship in any house but their own, their audiences being 
limited to four persons beyond their families. Six months 
in gaol seems to have taught Skinner caution. At all events, 
when he came out of prison he was not openly persecuted ; 
and evasions of the Penal Acts became more and more common. 
He was still under a cloud, however; and, with an increasing 
family, his struggle to make both ends meet out of his poor 
professional pittance was keen. But he had a heart and a wit 
above all misfortune. He threw himself with vigour, but 
without bitterness, into the Episcopalian controversies of 
the time, such as the forgotten one about “The Usages.” 
He wrote for the Encyclopedia Britannica. He became 
known as a writer of good verses in three languages, 
almost in spite of himself. He was famed as a delightful 
companion at dinner; the frugal hospitality of Linshart 
became the proverb of the country-side. He developed 
into the solicitor and doctor, as well as the preacher of 
his flock, He had the wisdom never to strain for more 
than a competence, and he never attained more. When 
he was in his eightieth year, a landed gentleman of his 
acquaintance desired to be permitted to add to his comfort. 
His reply was a rhymed epistle, with these lines as the 
key-note :— 
“ Death at my door, and Heaven in my eye, 
From rich or great, what comfort now need I ?”’ 

Skinner lived to see the penal laws against his Church relaxed, 
and his favourite son Bishop of Aberdeen. In the honse, and 
in the arms, of that son, surrounded by “three generations of 
his house,” he passed gently away, on June 16th, 1807, at the 
ripe age of eighty-five. He was laid in the churchyard of Long- 
side, by the side of her who had been his partner for fifty-eight 
years. 

Skinner’s correspondence with Burns was one of the most in- 
teresting episodes in his life, perhaps in the lives of both. It 
began in 1787. Burns had been rambling in the North, had 
been at Gordon Castle, and, without knowing it, had passed 
within four miles of “Tullochgorum’s” residence. But in 
Aberdeen, and in the office of Mr. Chalmers, a printer, 
Burns met his son, the Bishop, who, with a naiveté which 
is a remarkable comment on the habits of the time, writes to 
his father,—“ There was no help, but I must step into the inn 
hard by and drink a glass with him and the printer. Our time 
was short, as he was just setting off for the south; but we had 
fifty ‘auld sangs’ through hand, and spent an hour or so most 
agreeably.” The Bishop, who described Burns as “a genteel- 
looking man, of good address, that talks with much propriety, 
as if he had received an academical education,” duly trans- 
mitted to his father the junior poet’s encomiums on “ The Ewie 
wi’ the Crookit Horn.” To these Skinner responded in a 
rhymed letter, which Burns acknowledged as “the finest 
poetical compliment he ever got.” It is more than that. It is, 
in a nutshell, one of the best criticisms on Burns that has 
ever been published. From both a literary and a religious 
point of view nothing better than this on “The Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night” has ever been said, though, unfortunately, Scotch- 
men only will thoroughly understand it :— 





$j 
“A piece so finished and so ticht, 
There’s nane o’s a’ 
Could preachment timmer cleaner dicht, 
In kirk or ha’.’”’ 
The question of the morality of Burns’s poetry is thus disposed 
of with a kindly man-of-the-worldliness :— 
“You've naething said that looks like blun’er 
To fowk o’ sense.”’ 
There is a world of meaning in the word “ blun’er” as used here 
and especially as coming from a man like Skinner, who could 
speak his mind on questions of morality freely enough when neces. 
sary, as when he told a friend of whose conduct he disapproved, 
and who apologised for shaking hands with his glove on,—« Ip, 
may be the honester leather o’ the twa.” In the prose correspond. 
ence which followed between the poets, Skinner’s letters look 
decidedly better than Burns’s; perhaps poor Burns was too 
“ passion-driven ” at the time to write well. Skinner neyer 
sank the moralist in the writer of unconsidered trifles, and g9 
urged Burns, while not neglecting Scotch song, not to “ sheath 
his own proper and piercing weapon,” and on this ground;— 
“ One lesson of virtue and morality, delivered in your amusing 
style and from such as you, will operate more than dozens would 
from such as me, who shall be told it is our employment, and 
be never more minded ; whereas, from a pen like yours, as being 
one of the many, what comes will be regarded.” Then, again, 
was ever kind hint conveyed more artistically or with less of 
“the preaching cant” than in these words, with which Skinner 
closes one of his letters,—‘ Wishing you from my poet-pen all 
success, and in my other character all happiness and heavenly 
direction, I remain, with esteem, your sincere friend ?” 
Skinner is known to the world mainly by his “ Tullochgorum” 
and his “ Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn,” and surely it is not neces. 
sary at this time of day to recommend the manly philosophy of the 
one, the gentle pathos of the other, or the unaffected directness 
of both, that went to the heart and the head of Burns. We 
are rather glad to find Mr. Walker calling an overwhelming 
host of witnesses to prove that Skinner’s Ewie, so tragically 
done to death, was a real Ewie, and not a whiskey-still captured 
by an exciseman, as was wickedly believed when it first appeared, 
and as even Professor Minto seems to have believed in 1880, when 
writing on Scotch minor song-writers for Mr. T. H. Ward’s 
English Poets. Our present purpose has been to deal with Skinner 
chiefly as a man; his best poems are to be found in every Scotch 
collection. Next to “'Tullochgorum ” and ‘“ The Ewie” comes 
“John o’ Badenyon,” a very good example of the Christian 
Horatianism, which we have already referred to as Skinner's 
differentia as a Scotch poet. Less known is his “ Lizzie 
Liberty,” a political poem, describing the courtship of “ that 
black-eyed wanton witch” by “ Dutch Mynheer,” “John Bull,” 
and “Donald Scot.” Skinner’s pawky humour, practical 
Conservatism, and directness of style all come out in his recom- 
mendation to Donald Scot :— 
“ Now Donald tak’ a frien’s advice, 
I ken fu’ well ye fain wad hae her ; 
As ye are happy, sae be wise, 
And ha’d ye wi’ a smackie frae her. 
Ye’re wooin’ at her, fain wad hae her, 
Coortin’ her, will maybe get her,— 
Bonny Lizzie Liberty, there’s ow’r mony wooin’ at her.” 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE.* 
Wirn this book Mr. Turner has supplied a want which has long 
been keenly felt by the majority of the English-reading public. 
For this good deed he deserves thanks. Now, at any rate, the 
Englishman who knows nothing of the Russian language may 
obtain at least a partial insight into the Russian character, and 
may acquire some real knowledge of Russian literature. Inas- 
much, however, as the book is the only one on the subject, it 
becomes a duty to draw attention to its faults,—faults due, for 
the most part, to what might be called the author’s imperfect 
sense of perspective. Mr. Turner has not considered sufficiently 
the readers for whom he writes; or, it may be more just to say, 
that in his selection of Russian authors he follows Russian 
critics with a too unhesitating confidence. To exemplify our 
meaning by a parallel case, we would say that Klopstock occu- 
pies a far larger place in German histories of German literature 
than it would be well to give him in a history meant for English 
readers. Yet, as Mr. Turner has read widely and attentively, 
seemingly, too, without bias, and has given the reasons which 
determined his choice of authors, his position must be considered. 





* Studies in Russian Literature, London: Samp- 
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r the Great was “the first to destroy 

Inasmuch y trig so long isolated Russia from the 

, eee e” Mr. Turner begins his work by tracing 

he! nce ial the Russian nation of Peter’s civilising 
te on accordingly, his first “study” is furnished by 
reign, scoff (1711-1765). Further, from the time of Peter to 
ae the late Czar, the great Slav people has been engaged 
+» assimilating the fruits of the civilisation of Western Europe. 
Cites have been built, canals dug, railways laid, trade extended ; 
the legislative reform which Peter inaugurated by repealing 
the laws which condemned woman to a position of Asiatic 
inferiority to man, was crowned by the law which in 1861 gave 
ee eas 

is volume wl e nam -1351L). 
Pe > aie a fair statement of Mr. Turner’s conception, 
and when we add that he intends to devote a second volume to 
the Russian novel-writers of the present day, to Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoi, Tourgénieff, and the others, the plan he formed may be 
‘<onsged in its entirety. 
yar premiss itself, we are compelled to disagree with him. 
Although it seems correct to say that with the reign of Peter the 
Great, and with the leaving-off of the caftan, Russia severed her 
connection with Asia, and began her career asa European nation ; 
yet, a8 2 matter of fact, the civilising influence was felt only by 
the nobility, and showed itself, even in the highest circles, only 
inaservile imitation of foreign habits, chiefly those of France, 
The nobles spoke French better than they spoke Russian, and 
some of them made it their boast that they did not even under- 
gtand their mother-tongue. When this is considered together 
with the state of education and the conditions of life of all the 
other classes of the people, it is manifest that no literature worthy 
of the name could have come into being under such circum- 
stances. 

Now, this conviction of ours of the unimportance of Russian 
literature in the last century was only strengthened by reading 
Mr. Turner’s book. It would have been a mistake, we think, in 
any case to have criticised writers who, at their best, merely 
reproduce the ideas of Western Europe, and who, at their worst, 
loudly proclaim themselves superior to their teachers ; but to 
do this in a book meant for the general public—and that 
public one of a different nationality—is to commit a serious 
error of judgment. For this error in the plan necessitates 
a similar disproportion in the treatment of the indi- 
vidual writers. For instance, we cannot agree with Alsa- 
koff, whom Mr. Turner quotes approvingly, when he writes 
that “Lomonosoff is the one true source of Russian literary 
activity.” Even Poushkin, the greatest Russian authority, 
acknowledges that “in the poetry of Lomonosoff there is neither 
feeling nor imagination ;” and an Englishman may therefore be 
pardoned for saying that a bombastical expression of common- 
place morality is anything one may choose to call it, but is not 
poetry. Again, Mr. Turner speaks of Derzhavin’s Ode to God 
as world-famous. Now, this adjective would be out of place 
were it applied to Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality, but 
when verses are said to be world-famous which are hardly 
better than those of Mr. Robert Montgomery, the truth of the 
saying, “‘ Qui dit trop, ne dit rien,” is exemplified. In short» 
the first hundred-and-thirty pages of this book might have been 
compressed into ten with advantage. 

From the present point of view, Russia belongs to Europe 
since the campaigns of Napoleon. With the national triumph, a 
pride in all things Russian sprang up; the despotism of French 
culture was thrown off, and the Russian language gradually took 
the place of French even in polite society. Now, for the first time, 
the stilts are discarded, the Russian trusts himself upon his own 
feet; the writer dares to be natural. True, he does not yet know 
his peculiar powers, has not yet discovered the real bent of his 
genius,—which may, indeed must, lead him to quite other tasks 
than those of artistic or literary production; but now at least 
the Slav writer, in revealing frankly his own nature, finds 
something characteristic to say, and we can afford to listen. 
{n the life of one man we can follow this change. Every- 
thing written by Kriloff in the eighteenth century is 
worthless; the dramas he then wrote he himself after- 
wards burlesqued in Prince Trumps, and Pletneff showed 
tritical acumen when he wrote, “Kriloff was first born 
to us in his fortieth year.” Kriloff was forty years of 
age when, in 1809, he published his first volume of fables, 
and with these fables Russian literature begins. Now, too, 
Several men whose talents cannot be denied, and one or two of 


‘| earlier writings. 





whom may be said to possess genius, came to the front as 
writers. Kriloff, Poushkin, Gogol, Kolzoff, and Lermontoff 
were contemporaries, and the period of their literary activity 
lies between 1810 and 1850. As a critic of these authors, 
Mr. Turner leaves less to be desired; yet while desiring 
to give him all credit, we must, against our will, revise 
some of his verdicts, and place some of the writers in 
a different light. We have already done this in part 
as regards Kriloff, and it remains for us to draw attention 
to the distinguishing feature of his fables; many of them 
embody social lessons. One instance of this may be given :— 
“In ‘The General Assembly,’ the fox persuades the lion to 
install his relation the wolf as guardian of the sheep. With 
this arrangement all the other animals are satisfied, except the 
sheep, who were not consulted, although their opinion should 
first of all have been asked.” This, Mr. Turner rightly says, 
is “the happiest of Kriloff’s compositions,” and from this 
it can be seen that the worth of these fables is chiefly rela- 
tive. Yet it is no small merit to have been the first of 
Russian writers who was neither bombastical nor senti- 
mental; it is noteworthy, too, that as soon as national feeling 
awoke in Russia, literature came to be looked upon as the 
means toa social reform. After Kriloff, we should wish to con- 
sider Poushkin, instead of taking Gogol, as Mr. Turner does. For 
Poushkin, like Kriloff, was an innovator, although a far more 
powerful and successful one. In Poushkin “the return to nature” 
is best exemplified. He has been called the Russian Byron, and 
the comparison has much to say for itself, although the English- 
man is incomparably the greater. Both were of high birth, and 
both are memorable chiefly because of their personal initiative, 
Byron, we know, always praised Pope and Dryden, and his 
favourites exercised an unhappy influence upon all his 
So, too, in Poushkin the “return to nature” 
was not quite complete. As regards the expression, nothing 
more could be wished,—easy, natural, vigorous, his style is 
still a model; but, as regards the spirit, he does not—we 
say it with all respect for Mr. Turner’s different opinion— 
he does not represent the centre current of Russian feeling and 
thought as completely as does Gogol. For an analysis of 
Poushkin’s works, versified romances, dramas, &c., we must 
refer the reader to Mr. Turner’s book. 

Gogol we take to be the most characteristically Russian writer 
of this period, the best representative of the Slav genius. Who- 
ever wishes to see what life in Russia was like before the 
abolition of serfdom, must go to his works. The best criticism 
of his novels may be found in an exclamation made by Poushkin 
after hearing Gogol read the first chapters of his Dead Souls 
(a serf was called a “ soul” in Russia). “ God, how miserable 
life is in Russia!” Gogol drew from life, and left portraits not 
likely to fade; the gloom of his pictures is relieved by touches of 
exquisite tenderness and no less perfect humour. His humour 
was delicate and tender at the same time; its value can scarcely 
be exaggerated ; herein Gogol surpasses Dickens, to whom he has, 
with some reason, been compared. 

There is yet another side of Gogol’s character, which, reflected 
as it is in his writings, makes him, perhaps, the most interesting 
figure in all Russian literature to the English reader, we mean 
the nature of his religious enthusiasm, for “ belief” were here too 
weak a word. It is this quality of his nature which is so dis- 
tinctively and peculiarly Russian. Note how Gogol, when without 
a dinner for three or four days together, still denied himself in 
order to aid the destitute. Nor did riches when they came change 
his temper; he always found it “more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Now, this is a strange creed to put into practice, 
and it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Turner speaks 
of the Russian’s “unhealthy sensitiveness,” of his “ want 
of moderation in belief,” of ‘ unreasoning excess in thought 
and action,” &c. The critic here betrays his English origin; 
he will not or cannot see in this immoderate and passion- 
ate longing for self-sacrifice anything good; yet this is the 
peculiar power of the Russian mind. The Englishman finds 
much to approve of in an immoderate and unreasoning love of 
what he is pleased to call “ freedom,” but his strong selfishness 
contemns self-sacrifice. His ideal is ever a Greatheart, who 
“takes the kingdom of Heaven by storm,” rather than a St. 
Francis. It may seem strange to say it, yet it must be said that 
thetrue expression of the Russian genius will be found eitherin 
a new form of society or in a new birth in religion. For the 
Slav knows no hesitation in converting theory into practice; 
the ideal is to him the only reality. From this ecstatic love 
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of the ideal springs a scarcely less passionate self-contempt. 
Gogol burns the manuscript of the latter portion of his greatest 
work, and prays that his writings may be forgotten as “the 
products of a pitiable vanity.” Now, when this feeling is 
manifested, as in Gogol’s Correspondence with My Friends, 
Mr. Turner “can only regard the book as the production of a 
disordered and enfeebled intellect.” Well, here are the two poles 
of feeling ; may not the critic add that the Englishman, if he 
desire perfection, will yet have to learn of the Russian, or better 
still, will yet have to assimilate the New Testament as he has 
already assimilated the Old ? 

Want of space forbids us to speak of Kolzoff, who has 
been called the Russian Burns, and with Mr. Turner, we 
refer those who wish to know of him to an article in the 
Fortnightly Review for September, 1866. As for Lermontoff, 
we can only say that Mr. Turner has on the whole done him 
justice. With the freeing of the serf in 1861 a new era began, the 
outcome of which cannot yet beseen. The poetry of Nekrasoff— 
for an analysis of whose works we must refer the reader to Mr. 
Turner’s book—belongs to both periods, and for this reason he 
might be compared to Kriloff. The best writers, however, of 
to-day in Russia are all novelists, as was Gogol, and the works 
of Dostoevsky, Tolstoi, and Tourgénieff bear witness in every line 
to the influence of the master. Had Mr. Turner considered this, 
he would have made Gogol rather than Poushkin his chief study. 
It would, too, have been better had Mr. Turner handled Russian 
literature in one volume, beginning it with Kriloff and ending 
it with Tourgénieff or Tolstoi. Yet his book as it stands is no 
unimportant contribution to the knowledge of a subject too fre- 
quently neglected in England, and we can do no less than thank 
its author. We shall look forward with increased eagerness to 
the forthcoming of the supplementary volume Mr. Turner has 
promised us, if he will but bear in mind that saying of Goethe 
—no doubt, well known to him also—* The evtraordinary man 
alone is of real benefit to mankind.” This canon, at any rate, 
should guide the literary historian. 


POLAR EXPEDITIONS.* 

Wuen the history of the nineteenth century comes to be written 
by an impartial Lecky of the twenty-fifth century, it is a 
matter of curious speculation to think what he will say about 
Polar Expeditions. For they stand apart from other geo- 
graphical researches. A Livingstone travels through Africa, 
an Audubon and an Agassiz through South America, and they 
bring back, at the cost of some labour and risk to life and limb, 
records of countries which may, at some time, serve as outlets 
for colonisation or commerce. At all events, science is en- 
riched by the discovery of unknown plants, and animals, 
and natural phenomena. But when the cost and the gain 
of expeditions to the Poles have been weighed, what will 
be the estimate of our historian of the future? Will 
he class them with the Crusades, the Alpine adventures of 
Whymper and Freshfield, and the ballooning expeditions of 
Captains Powell and Burnaby, or will he compare them with 
the voyages of Vasco de Gama, Columbus, and Magellan? ‘To 
our minds, since the time that the East and North-West Passages 
have been proved to be practically impassable, these attempts 
to reach the Pole have involved a reckless waste of valuable 
lives, It may be answered that the value of knowledge is not 
to be measured by its usefulness, and that the discovery of the 
fact that thousands of square miles are covered by hummocks 
of ice is worth the lives of such men as Franklin and De Long. 
But we maintain that there are others whose interests ought to 
be considered as well as those of the men who are tempted, by a 
love of the unknown and of peril for its own sake, to brave the 
awful climate, and the terrible suffering which is almost inevit- 
able in Arctic exploration. What of the mothers, the sisters, 
and the wives who are left behind, and who have to wait with 
patient anxiety for years without a word from those whom they 
love? It seems that the only way by which a minimum of 
sorrow could be ensured, would be to pass a law that none but 
orphan widowers without children should be ‘allowed to start 
for the Arctic or Antarctic Pole. 

In the volume called Icepack and Tundra, we have the ex- 
periences of a ship’s crew who were sent from San Francisco to 
search for the survivors of the ill-fated ‘ Jeannette.’ An object 
such as this secures our sympathy, which is not lessened by the 





* Icepack and Tundra: an Account of the Search for the ‘ Jeannette,’ and a Sledge 
Journey through Siberia. 
Searle, and Rivington. 


By William Gilder. 
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discovery of the remains of De Long and his party, and the 
ments of a diary, in which these are the closing entries :— fag. 
“Friday, Oct. 14.—Breakfast, willow-tea. Dinner, half-teag 

sweet oil, and willow-tea. Alexia shot one ptarmigan ; had 
S.W. wind moderating. Sat., Oct. 15.—Breakfast, willow-te, at 
two old boots ; conclude to move at sunrise. Alexia broken 4 
also. Lee came to an empty grain-raft. Halt and camp, §j ye 
smoke at twilight. Alexia dying. Doctor baptised him, by 
prayers for sick. Collins’s birthday, 40 years. About sunset Alexi 
died ; exhaustion from starvation.” nie 


“Friday, Oct. 21.—Lee died. Kaach found dead about midn; 
between doctor and myself. Read prayers for sick when m 
found he was going. Sat.—Too weak to carry the-bodies of Leg and 
Kaach out on the ice. The doctor, Collins, and myself carried them, 
round the corner out of sight. Then my eyes closed up. 133 day, ~ 
Everybody pretty weak. Slept or rested to-day, and managed to are 
enough wood in before dark. Read part of divine service, Sniffer. 
ing in our feet ; no foot-gear.” 


“138th day.—Iverson died doring early morning, 139.—Dretslep 

died during the night. 140.—Boyd and Gaertz died during th 
night. Mr. Collins dying.” “There,” says Mr. Gilder, “the 
diary stops. When I had read it, I tried to tell the Cossack 
what it was, but I could not speak. In many passages of the 
narrative I recognised experiences of my own. For the first time 
in my life, I found it impossible to restrain my emotion befor 
strangers, and buried my face in my hands for 10 or 15 minutes,” 
It is after the discovery of these remains that the real interes 
of Mr. Gilder’s volume commences. The first three chapters 
are occupied with a description of the voyage from San Fran 
cisco to Petropaulovski, on the Kamtschatka coast. It is not 
generally known that an attempt was made during the Crimean 
war to take possession of this far-off seaport by the combined 
fleets of England and France, consisting of six frigates, [t 
is difficult to see what the English Government expected to 
gain by this foolish attempt, which resulted in the defeat of the 
allies, with a loss of 120 men and most of the officers. The 
result of the Rodgers expedition was hardly more successfal, 
After exploring Wrangel Island, which lies to the north-west of 
Siberia, and which contains nothing of any interest to the 
geologist, the botanist, or the naturalist, the captain had the 
misfortune to lose his ship by fire, while anchored off Behring 
Straits, and the remainder of the expedition had to be performed 
by means of sledges and boats. 

Beyond a few touches of humorous description, we find but 
little to notice in Mr. Gilder’s narrative. The Tchouktchis, ag 
the people on the northern coast of Siberia are called, resemble 
the other folk of the Polar regions in their appearance and habits 
of life. We seem to have read about the bears and the seals 
and the reindeer tents before; yet a word may be said for the 
illustrations, which are rough, but suggestive, some being taken 
from photographs and others from sketches by the author. 

With chapter nineteen the journal of De Long begins, and 
though it has no scientific interest, one cannot help admiring 
the undaunted perseverance and courage of the crew, who, after 
the crushing of the ‘Jeannette’ between masses of ice, found 
themselves on a barren island, with many leagues of broken 
ice and water between themselves and the mainland. How 
the sledges were packed, how the camp was formed, how 
one after another fell sick and had to be helped by his com 
panions, how again and again the treacherous ice-floes gave way 
and all but engulfed the whole party, is told with the dire 
simplicity of a Defoe, and one feels ashamed to ask, cui bono? 
in the face of such heroism and unselfishness. 

There is deep pathos in the account which Mr. Gilder givesof 
Ninderman and Norss, two men who were sent forward by De 
Long in the faint hope of procuring assistance. They arrived 
with great difficulty at Kumak Sera, on the mouth of the Lema, 
where they tried in vain to explain their errand :— 

“Sometimes it seemed as if they understood him [ Nindermav] 
perfectly, and at others he felt convinced that they had not under 
stood a single thing he had told them. During the entire day, he 
kept talking to them by signs and illustrations on paper, but without 
avail. The next day he renewed his efforts, and resorted to every 
expedient to make them understand him. He did not ask them 
go alone, but wanted them to go with him. Prostrated by famine 
and exposure, and weakened by dysentery, he was in no fit condition 
to undertake such a task, but his anxiety was so great that he felt com 
strained to go. This day, as on the day previous, he at times thought he 
had been understood, and again that it had been all a blank to them. 
They would sigh and look distressed when he described the sufferings 
and condition of the party on the delta; but when he urged that 
assistance should be sent to them, the faces of his hearers wert 
totally devoid of expression. He then thought of his companions a 
dead or dying, looking to his return as their only hope of delive™ 
ance. Weakened by fatigue, exposure, and famine, and feeling how 
utterly powerless he was, when so much depended on him, the 
terrible strain was too much for him, and this strong, brave maa, 
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qho b 
qaiver, 
On turning from this sad narrative to the map at the end of 
the book, it is difficult to realise that such scenes: of desolation 
could be found within such easy reach of civilisation. 

Mr. Gilder relates his return journey, vid Irkutsk and Tomsk, 
jn a pleasant way, and we take leave of him at Nishni Novgorod, 
with thanks for his interesting volume. 


sank into a corner and cried like a child.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»—— 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by David Scott, R.S.A. 
With Life of the Artist, and Descriptive Notices of the Plates, by 
Rev. A. L. Simpson, D.D. (Nelson and Sons.)—The memoir of David 
Scott is an interesting, but melancholy biography. Scott was not 
appreciated in his life-time. His art, in truth, was of a kind that 
geldom is appreciated. The patrons who foster High Art are, and 
jndeed, must be, few, and it was to this that Scott was devoted. Dr. 
Simpson thinks that the Scottish public were peculiarly blind ; but 
the life of Haydon, though Haydon was probably inferior to Scott, 
affords a curious parallel. “The magnificent picture of Vasco di 
Gama... .. was exhibited in the Calton Convening Room. Very 
few went to see it, and its exhibition entailed a pecuniary loss of 
nearly £80.” This might be an extract from Haydon’s life. The 
designs for the Ancient Mariner were executed at the age of twenty- 
six. Finely imagined they are, and some are remarkably effective ; 
bot we can imagine that they would not please a very large public, 
especially more than thirty years ago. 

Gray’s Elegy, Artist’s Edition. (J.B. Lippincott and Co., Phila- 
delphia, U.S.; John Stark, London.)—This volume is adorned with 
some twenty illustrations of landscape and figures, not unworthy in 
design of the poem of which they are the companions, and engraved 
with all the skill and effect in which the art of America is, in this 
respect, pre-eminent. We may mention two excellent samples of the 
illustrations, two that occur on successive pages,—“ How jocund did 
they drive their team a-field” (though the faces are scarcely Eng- 
lish), drawn by Harry Poore and engraved by H. Heineman; and 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” drawn by I’. S. Church 
and engraved by Arthur Hayman. 





Prince Pertinax: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. George Hooper. Illus- 
trated by Margaret. L. Hooper and Margery May. (Field and Tuer.) 
—Mrs. Hooper's tale, first published, though not quite in its present 
form, twenty years ago, in the Monthly Packet, is excellent. It has 
its moral, as one might guess from the name, but it is gently sug- 
gested, and never obtruded. And it is full of delicate fancy; alto- 
gether, in fact, a really good fairy tale,—not an easy thing at all to 
write, if we may judge from the many unsuccessful attempts that 
even clever people make. The illustrations, executed in sepia, and 
skilfully reproduced, are very pleasing, and, indeed, something more 
than pleasing. The “ Enchanted Forest,’’ which is the head-piece of 
the tale, is particularly good. The effect of depth in the wood is an 
admirable piece of perspective, and the figures are effective. The 
“Diversion of the Fairy King and Queen,” on p. 19, is equally good, and 
indeed, considering the grasping of the numerous figures, even better. 
We may also mention the landscapes on pp. 63 and 81, one with its 
weird, and the other with its cheerful effect, as worthy of praise. 

Crawhall’s Chap-Book Chaplets (Field and Tuer) is a quaint 
revival of the ballads, with their rude coloured engravings, which 
delighted an older generation. Of these ballads there are eight, 
“The Barkeshire Lady,” “Jemmy and Nancy, of Yarmouth,” “ Blue- 
cap for Me,” and “George Barnewall” being among them. Mr. 
Crawhall has been wonderfully successful in giving us an imitation 
of his models. As he finds a public which appreciates his pains and 
skill, we shall not be ungracious enough to inquire whether they are 
wisely expended. 

When is Your Birthday? A Year of Good Wishes. A Set of 
Twelve Designs, by Edwin J. Ellis, with Sonnets by the Artist. (Field 
and Tuer.)—Mr. Ellis has given us twelve female heads, illustrating 
the months of the year, naturally uneqnal in merit, but some of them, 
notably “ May,” very pleasing. “June,” on the other hand, is scarcely 
satisfactory. The sonnets we like much, and take leave to quote the 

one which is set as preface :— 


** We cannot wish away the wings of Time, 

Nor bind them by the power of our hand, 

Nor bid the Sun and Moon to hear and stand; 
But we can welcome change with merry chime, 
And bid each otber hope from prime to prime, 

And turn Time’s hour-glass pile of rising saud 

By labour into light and fruitful land, 

And lighten labour with a laughing rhyme. 

Then shall each month begin a change desired, 
For saving to desire him is no way 

To take the sword from Change, the never-tired, 
Who loves us never; while from day to day, 

Over the noise of work our voice above, 

Wording weak wishes may declare strong love.” 


f 
ad faced death and endured unknown hardships without a 





A word of notice must be given to the quaint and, we should suppose, 
quite novel binding. 

The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast, by Mr. Roscoe ; 
and The Elephani’s Ball and Grand Féte Champétre, by “W. D.” 
(Griffith and Farran), are fac-simile reproductions of the editions of 
1808 and 1807, published by “J. Harris, successor to E. Newbery, 
at the Original Juvenile Library, the Corner of St. Paul’s Charch- 
yard.” Mr. Charles Welsh, who gave to the public a similar repro- 
duction of “Goody Two-Shoes” last year, and met with the appre- 
ciation which his work deserved, tells us in his introduction the story 
of these two little books. The “Butterfly’s Ball”—a poem of grace- 
ful fancy by an eminent man who did great services to his country— 
was the first and most famous of the series, which had for a time a 
great success (even in these days forty thousand copies would be 
thought something). It is interesting to learn that the illustrations 
were early works of William Mulready. Mulready, indeed, began, 
Mr. Welsh tells us, to draw very early. Some of his work done at 
three and four years of age was published. 


Told in the Twilight. By F. E. Weatherly. Illustrated by M. E. 
Edwards and J. €. Staples. (Hildesheimer and Faulkner.)—Both 
verses and illustrations are pleasiig. ‘Minnie Counting her 
on p. 27, and “ The Unappreciative Kitten”’) she declines 
to admire a sunflower) may be mentioned; but we like the borders 
of the pages better than the coloured full-page pictures. 


”? 


Chickens, 


The Little Birdies, by Agnes Giberne, with drawings by Robert 
Barnes (Religious Tract Socicty), is a touching little tale of a family 
of orphans, fitly illustrated by some well executed wood engravings. 

The Maids of Lee, written by F. E. Weatherly, illustrated by W. I. 
Hodgson (Hildesheimer and Faulkner), is decidedly good. The 
various suitors are depicted with pleasant humour in some good 
drawings, to which the verse supplies a suitable accompaniment. 

From Messrs. Routledge we get R. Callecott’s Hey-Diddle-Diddle 
Picture-Book, containing the four rhymes, “ Where are you going, 
my Pretty Maid ?” “Hey, Diddle, Diddle,” “The Fox Jumped over 
the Parson’s Gate,” and “ Froggie’s Wooing,” illustrated in the 
style which has had such a well-deserved success. 

From the same publishers we also get “ Phiz’s’? Funny Alphabet, 
“ Phiz's”’ Funny Stories, and “ Phiz’s” Baby Sweethearts, the last 
not being much to onr taste. 

The Nodding Mandarin: a Tragedy in China, edited by Lewis F. 
Day (Simpkin and Marshall), is a tale in. verse, somewhat after the 
manner of Hans Christian Andersen, of two china figures, a 
chimney-sweep and a shepherdess, that sought to escape from a third, 
“‘a nodding mandarin.” We did not find either pictures or verse 
particularly amusing. 

Three Blind Mice, with music and words from an early edition, 
illustrated by C. A. Doyle (George Waterston), sufficiently describes 
itself. 

From the same publishers we have Robin ! Robin! a song by the 
well-known writer of songs, Alfred Scott Gatty. 

The Truant Hares and their Friends, by Arthur S. Gibson (Griffith 
and Farran), is another moderately successful book, the illustrations 
being, perhaps, better than the letterpress. 

We give a hearty welcome to Miss Kate Greenaway’s very pretty 
illustrations of Little Anne, and other Poems. By Jane and Aone 
Taylor. (Routledge and Sons.) —“ Little Anne” and its companions 
have held their place in many nurseries, and this volume will give 
double pleasure to the little ones, when it comes to refresh, with its 
charming designs and finely-harmonised colouring, these familiar 
rhymes. They will hear with new pleasure, more or less, as the case 
may be, of the happiness of “ The Good-natured Girls” and the fate of 
** Meddlesome Matty.’’>——-We must not forget to mention the prettily 
designed Kate Greenaway’s Calendars for 1884, of which we have 
three before us, ornamented with two, four, and twelve figures respec- 
tively, representing Summer and Winter, the Seasons, and the 
Months. a 

Portry.—A Volume of Poems, by G. W. Bettany (London Literary 
Society), is perhaps best criticised by an extract. Here are two 
stanzas from the “ Battle of Tel-el-Kebir :’— 

** On they go to death or glory, 
Trampling on rebellions sand — 
Moving phalanxes of soldiers, 
Mystic in a mystic land.’ 
** Close to where the deal!y trenches 
Threaten dire destrnetion round, 
There, these gallant British fellows 
Lay themseives upon the ground,” 
“Mystic in a mystic land” is fine, though appropriately obscure, 
but scarcely harmonises with “gallant British fellows.” Mr. 
Bettany essays Latin also, and elegancies has 
“Casum de superis decus,” intended apparently for a “glory fallen 
from heaven ;’’ and even Greek, which we would reproduce, if the 
eccentricities of his pointing did not forbid. From the same 
publisher we get another volume, Poeins, by Howard Deazeley, M.A. 


among other 
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This is certainly of somewhat better quality. The first poem, “ King 
and Widow,” is an exercise in the heroic couplet which might take a 
school prize, but is not up to the University level, (may we conjecture 
that it is part of a larger poem on the subject of “ Elijah ?”) and 
throughout the volume Mr. Deazeley shows some facility of expres- 
sion and sense of melody. Two Fancies. By William Graham 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The subject of the principal poem 
of this volume is the vagary of a poet who breaks the heart of a 
country girl who loves him, and then falls in love with the statue of 
Ariadne. The statue tells her story, thus raising a curious re- 
semblance, which we must own does not reach far, between the Two 
Fancies and Catullus’s ‘‘ Epithalamium”’ of Peleus and Thetis, in which 
also the loves of Ariadne are nn episode of somewhat disproportionate 
length. Mr. Graham calls himself a “ Byronian,’’ and he has studied 
his model with this good effect, that he constructs his verse with 
tolerable skill. But he wants the vis vivida ingenit which no study 
will give. Here is a specimen :— 


** Yes, once I loved and trusted ; my reward 
Was such as women ever reap from those 
Whom best they love,—first false, sweet, pa‘s‘onale words, 
But only words; then pas-ion wanes, and then 
Comes coldness, weariness, desertion, death, 
Or, worse than mortal death,—’tis death of all 
Noblest in man or woman, death of all 
Faith, hope, and love,—a cruel, blasting blight 
Of all’ the affections, turning flesh to stone 
As this, my image now; and thus I died 
When Theseus left me lone, ere yet I learned 
To scorn both him and thee and all mankind.” 





—tThe Blind Canary. By Hugh Farrar M‘Dermott. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—This is a second edition, “revised, 
with additions.” Surely, the second line in the following couplet 


savours of addition, rather than revision P— 


** And her thoughts have silent nursing, and her soul a silent grief, 
But her tear is the bier ou which her sorrow finds relief.” 


Tears perform many functions in poetry ; but they can hardly in any 
region of thought, be biers. Of Mr. M‘Dermott’s ordinary mood, this 


is a sample :— 
** In souls a-lull 
‘Lhe light burns dull, 
Nor fires consume the peaceful breast ; 
But thoughts at strife 
With this dark life 
Supply the flames that never rest.”’ 


Poems and Ballads, by Pryce Gwynne (T. Fisher Unwin), have 
so little that is remarkable about them that we are fain to ask what is 
meant by a “tempstress” (p. 32). ‘ Tempstress, you have done 
me wrong,” exclaims the poet, confusing, it would seem, in his 
passion, a “‘ temptress”’ with a “ sempstress.”’ Lawrence Hardiker, 
&c., by John Harrison (Cornish Brothers, Birmingham), consists of a 
tedious story in irregular metre, and a play which we have not had 
the courage to attempt. It was impossible, after a thousand lines or 
so of this kind :— 


** And after many a vain endeavour 
From one another's heart to sever, 
And many a softly lingering sigh, 

And heiitating, fond good-bye, 

And loving look, whose magic power 
Excelled the language of an hour : 

And one more kiss—and yet one more, 
Sweeter the last than that before— 
The loving pair, so joyful-hearted, 

At length from their embraces parted.”’ 


From whose embraces ? 


The Land of Fetish. By Captain A. B. Ellis, (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Captain Ellis has nothing very complimentary to say about 
African kings, or colonial governors, or missionaries. These last are 
indeed his special abhorrence. The negro Christianized is a negro 
spoilt ; converted, on the other hand, to the faith of Mahommed, he is 
changed very much for the better. In fact, our author thinks, 
Christianity does not suit the negro. Of course, evidence of this kind> 
coming, as it does, from one who has been on the spot, deserves 
attention; but it does not come with any strong a priori claim to 
belief. Missionaries, like all other enthusiasts—for a missionary, 
to be worth his salt, must be an enthusiast—are commonly hated and 
slandered. Apart from this doubtful point, there is plenty of infor- 
mation, and some possibly good information, in “ The Land of Fetish.” 








New Epirions.—We have received the following :—The ninth edi- 
tion of Professor Craik’s Manual of English Literature, with a chapter 
on “Recent Literature,’ by H. Craik, M.A. Words and their 
Uses, by R. Grant White (Sampson Low and Co.), the sixth edition, 
revised and corrected. A fourth and enlarged edition of W. R. S. 
Ralston’s translation of Krilof and his Fables, containing nearly the 
whole of the original ones. A new edition, in two volumes, of Sir 
Bernard Burke’s Vicissitudes of Fumilies——Second editions of Links 
and Clues, by the Hon. Lady Welby-Gregory (Macmillan and Co.) ; and 
Parker’s Index and Digest of the Supreme Court of Judicature Acts and 
Rules. Cheap editions of Mr. F. G. Heath’s Peasant Life in the 
West of England (Sampson Low and Co.); and Burnham Beeches 
(Rider and Sons). A new edition of W. Clark Russell’s story, Little 
Loo.— Christmas Entertainments, an addition to the reprints, &c., 
published in the “Vellum Parchment Series,’’ by Messrs. Field and 
Tuer.—The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers, by Messrs, Sutton 
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Just ready, price ls. 


HOW THE POOR LIVE, 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
With 60 Illustrations by FREDERICK BARNARD. 
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OUIDA’S NEW BOOK. 


FRESCOES, by Ouida, 


Is now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. And at every Library, 





NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, 
IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. 
ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Walter Besant, 
FORTUNE’S FOOL. By Julian Hawthorne. 
MAID of ATHENS. By Justin McCarthy. 
The LAND-LEAGUERS. By Anthony Trollope, 
The FOREIGNERS. By E. C. Price. 
ANNAN WATER. By Robert Buchanan. 

(Immediately, 


BIMBI. By Ouida. (Uniform Edition of Ouida’s 


Works.) Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


Mr. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


BEYOND the GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelts, 
Author of ‘The Gates Ajar.” Post 8vo, cloth Heng, Be 23 6. 




















A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OwN ‘TIMES. By 


Justin McCartuy, M.P. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


CROWNS and ‘CORONATIONS: a History of 
Regalia in all Times and Countries. By W1LL1AM JONES, F.S.A., Author of 
- ~ Finger- Ring L.re.” With nearly 200 Illustratioas, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 

8 6d. 








In the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
Author of ‘At Home in Fiji.’ With Autotyve Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 83 6d. 


ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’’? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


A POET’S SKETCH-BOOK: Selections from the 


Prose Writings of Robert Buchanan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


NIGHTS at the PLAY: a View of the English Stage, 
bah Dutton Coox. New —_ anton Biition, crown it cloth extra, 63. 











The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous I[llustratiuns, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth gilt and silver, 63. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARAOTERS; with Memoirs—Biographical, 
Critical, Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—Illustrative of the Literature of the 
former half of the present Century. By Witt1am Bates, B.A. With % 
Portraits printed on an Indian Tint. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s 6d. 


ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and 
SURGICAL HINTS, for INFANCY, ADULT LIFE, MIDDLE AGE, and 
OLD AGE. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C. P., &. Crown 80, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


The LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. Small 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 43 6d, 














The STARRY HEAVENS: a Poetical BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Square 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 23 6d. 


BIRTHDAY FLOWERS: their Language and 
Legends. By W. J. Gorpon. Illustrated in 14 Colours by VioLa BouGHt0s, 
In LIiluminated Cover, crown 4to, 6s. 


PLAY-TIME: Savings and Doings of Babylon. By 
Epwarp StaNForD. Large 4to, handsomely printed in Colours in the highest 
style of Art. 











HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. y Henry 
— New and Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth Le 73 6d 
eac 





INTERLUDES and UNDERTONES: Poems. By 
etemnene Maceat, | i. D. Cues 8vo, covk extra, 63. [Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL: Christmas, 1883. With 
Stories by James Payn, F. W. Ropinson, Durron Cook, J. ARBUTHNOT 
Witson, B, MonTGOMERIE RANKING, and others. Demy 8vo, with Illustra 
tions, ls. {Shortly. 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL: Christmas, 1883. 
Containing Two Comp'ete Novels:—The LADY of BRANTOME, by Perct 
FITzGERALD, and VALERIE’ "8 FATE, by Mrs, ALEXANDER, Demy 80, “gl 
min ted cover, ls, [short 














and Sons, (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———E EE 





























anual of the Law of Mortgage, cr 8vo ............... (Maxwell) 7/0 

sldred ey) Pilgrim Songs, 12m0............cc0ccssceseesssees ..(Hamilton) 2/6 
“ 18 Kenneth’s ite ndciauntadinniinniinsdennsiovsdecenil (Masters) 3/6 
Austin S . ), True Tales for My Grandsons, cr 8vo........ ....(Macmillan) 7/6 
pater (©. 5, ‘Tea-Planter’s Life in Assam, er 8¥0 .0....cecwe er (Thacker) 7/6 
Barkers ), Profitable Poultry Keeping, cr 8vo................. ... (Routledge) 3/6 
Beale ( (J. C.), God’s Witness in Prophecy, cr 8vo .................. ..+.(Masters) 6/0 
Ballet) B.), Surgical Experience in the Zulu War, &c. ...(Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
i W.), Early Experien:es of Life in Australia, cr 8vo ...(S. Low & Co.) 7/6 

pal Sylva, Pilgrim Sorrow, 160 ........s.es-ceeessss ess ccsetoteeessseete (Unwin) 50 
Carmacteristics of True Devotion, 16mo_ .............:0.06..0000 ..(Suttaby) 2/0 
¢ r’s Stories, Simply Told, by M. Seymour, cr 8vo (Nelson) 4/0 
fee (G. B.), God’s Timepiece for Man’s Eternity (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
- (A. J.), Roman Life in the Days of Cicero, cr 8vo .............. (Seeley) 5/0 
ties Wii G0 TO ores recrerreenerereree (Suttaby) 20 
Conder (C. B.), Heth and Moab, 8vo ............ silgabecsancirssex saisctsaucieans (Bentley) 14/0 
sppen (‘T. G-), Popu'ar Introduction to Christian Doctrine ...(T. & T. Clark) 9/0 
CrP B.), Broken Ideals, 3 vols. Cr 8VO ........2...0sccecesssccenes ey 31/6 
woh M.), Quatrefoil, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..... (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
ixoD {R W.), Mano, Cr BVO) .....e.eseseeeseeseeeees ....(Routledge & Co.) 5/0 
eee (C. A. M.), The Oratious of Demosthenes: Medias, 12mo (Hamilton) 5/0 
> vg J.), Science Gleanings in Many Lands, cr 80 .............00--++-5 (Nelson) 3/6 
Grant +a An Average Man, Part 1, cr 8Vv0 .............06...:c::00 ...(Triibner) 2/0 
Hamilton (F. F.), Bordighera and the Western Riviera, 8vo... ...(Stanford) 7/0 
Hannah Tarne, cr Me eda des beatin cnn cchiaintanseiusbecsvescansdnaesae (Macmillan) 46 
Hassell (J.), Common Things, cr 8vo ... ..(Blackie) 3/6 
Hocking (8. K.), Dick’s Fairy, cr 8vo ....(Warne) 2/6 
Home (F. W.), Lay Canticles, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Pickering) 6/0 
Hornibrooke (EK. E.), Ate PII, CR UG on cesickiccscicess<sscsnesaccsancceaared (Nisbet) 5/0 
Keats (J.), Poetical Works, by H. B. Forman, 4 vols. 8vo (Reeves & Turner) 84/0 
Linton (&. L.), Lore, 3 RN MRED van: scdéragcsnevssccaenesd isance (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
ftus (A. J.), Across the Isthmus of Kra, 8V0 .............00:eeeees (Stanford) 5/0 
(8. Low & Co.) 14/0 


ekbam (A. J.), A Novel Career, 8vo ........ Ree pedecicaees 
Minchin, Games Played in London, International Chess Tournament (Wade) 10/6 
Mitchell (E. H.), Her Majesty’s Boar, cr 8V0.............00..0.csscseeeeseees (Masters) 5/0 
Palmer (S.), English Version of the Eclogues of Virgil, folio ...(Seeley) 21/0 

(W.), Our Colony of Natal, 8vo (Stanford) 3/6 
Pereira (H. W.), Commentary on the Office of Holy Baptism, 8vo eeseon 14/0 

ical Reflections on New Testament, Vol. 2, cr 8vo ......... ..... Rivington) 6/0 
Pyle (H.), Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, imp. 8vo............(S. Low & Co.) 15/0 
Rogers (J. W. F.), Grammar and Logic in the Nineteenth Century (Triibner) 5/0 





Rossmoyne, 3 vols. cr BVO .......06.....005 ati sGhs eneanalinadierasde ven (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 

Seven Blessings from the Book of Psalms, 4t0 ................::000 (Willoughby) 2/0 

Sherard (R. H.), A Bartered Honour, 3 vols. cr 8v0................4. —— = 
wade (Dean) 6, 





les (G.), Our Friend the Dog, 8V0.............00:00+ Laer ae 
— (S.), Culture of Vegetable, &., 8vo. pacpasadcew 
Taylor (W. M.), Contrary Winds, 8vo............. (Hodder) 7/6 
Tribes (The) on My Frontier, cr 8vo, cloth ..... ‘i 
Urlin (R. D.), Hints on Business, cr 8vo .................. (Suttaby) 3,6 
Whitelaw, How is the Divinity of Christ Depicted in the Gospels?...(Hodder) 3/6 
Winchester (M. E.), The Cabin on the Beach,cr 8vo ... 
Wolley (C. P.), Savage Svanetia, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... 
Wood (U. W.), The Cruise of the Reserve Squadron, cr 8vo 
Woodbouse (F. C.), Manual for Advent, cr 8vo .(W. W. Gardner) 3/6 
Wray (J. J.), Light from the Old Lamp, cr 8vo .. é 


Wylie (J. A.), O’ér the Holy Land, cr 8vo .. .......... ats SOS: (Nisbet) 
ced ) d sosesaeee(Mareus Ward) 6/0 


.. (Hamilton) 5/0 








Yonge (C. M.), Stories of American History, 16mo . 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OuTtsipe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

ae 0 0; Narrow Column 
ties 5 5 0] Half-Column ...... ee 
r. 212 6] Quarter-Column..................... 


-Page ° 017 6 

Six lines and under, 53, aud 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 








| 
/ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


H | N D LEY’S From 9d per yard. 
| —_—- 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


GHINTZES\4 wexseue cs SONS, 


} 
| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





&“ LIBER TY” | LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
| 
|LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
| AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 

ART NOVEL IDEAS IN 

Fc ‘LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 
ABRICS. | ‘sasreen anv european DEsians, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | ( Ghothes Howe } REGENT STREET, W. 





| “The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
} —‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
H U N Y A D l | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’ 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| ‘Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
| LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
| and 2s per bottle. 


APOLLINARIS, _“™!ND You PUT APOLLI- 


NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 


JANOS. 











ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


| 
“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS.” | 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 








Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








EW ZEALAND.— A HEAD 
MASTER is REQUIRED for the HIGH 
SCHOOL at CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 
Salary, £800; £150 (if married) and £100 (if un- 
married) allowed for expenses of passage to the 
Colony. Candidates to be eligible must have had 
experience in teaching in a Public School, and have 
graduated in either Classical or Mathematical Honours 
at Oxford or Cambridge. In previous advertisements 
the qualification was limited to Classical Honours ; 
the time for receiving applications is therefore ex- 
tended to November 26th.—Application forms 
aud further particulars can be obtained of W. 
KENNAWAY, New Zealand Government Offices, 7 
og gaa Chambers, London, S.W., November 


st, 


next division. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Applications are invited for the CHAIR of MATHE- 
MATICS. Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per 
annum, together with two-thirds of the fees 
of Studente, the total stipend being guaranteed not to 
fall short of £400. The Professor will be required to 
commence his duties on January 7th, 1884.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be forwarded to the 
REGISTRAR, on or before December Ist. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER, 

Funds to the amount of £410 per ann 1m available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. Sc'iool Fves, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boardinz-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Mi-s SHAKPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 

LADIES, 


OIRA COLLEGE for 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
Schoo], Addiscombe, Croydon. : 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application, 


The Right 


Baggallay. 





the assured. 


surrender values. 








The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
Hon. the 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 








Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
| J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
| Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
| 


Lord Justice 
William Williams, Esq. 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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. | ' ct 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. hpceeenee FROM JAMES NISBET AND 


C0’ 
| NEW 
MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause | PUBLICATIONS, 


f most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F:S8.S., | 
Doulist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles | CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. By a PRrespyre 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Demy 8v9, cloth, 53, oF 


his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years, Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes:—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but | The ATONEMENT. A Clerical Symposium by Various Ww 
(Reprinted from the Homiletic Magazine.) Orown 8vo, 63, at 


the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
tributors are the Bishop of Amycla, Dr. R. F. Littledale, pions the con. 





Noven 
— 


cHA 


as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 

















the N 


Lindsay, F. D. Di Hartland, Iisq., M P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known bs » D ¢ e830) 
Tourist Agent, ‘ba femphies pi hala valuable suggestions, post free. a KR Farrar, Principal Robert Rainey, Crosby ene | 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. and the Rev. G. W. Oliver. ' Demy 
| YOUR INNINGS. A Book for Schoolboys. By the Rey. Gro 
M 0 D S 0 N Ss’ PREPARATIONS OF | Everanp, M.A, Author of “Day by Day,” &c. With Introductory Notes 
‘ | the Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. by e H 
Highly recommended by the | 
PEPSINE sesicat’protession tor |HISSTEPS. By the Rev. Groncr Everanp, M.A. Small crown 4p, g. W. 
clo 8S Od. 
ine, i | ; : demy 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; G S 10 | DAILY EVENING REST. By Mi . s 
Lozenges, 2s 64 and 43 6d; Gtobules, 2s, | N DI E T N, | rs haat mipisize?® deine seit ts “ig AGNES GIBERNE, Author of 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. | . eee ’ Bro tet 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. DUSTY DIAMON DS, Cut and Polished. A Tale of City Arab Lif e 
| By R. M. BaLiantyne, Author of ‘* The Lighthouse.”” Cr. 8vo, Illus, cloth, ~ x 
The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, | “There will not be many volumes published this time of the year that will 5a, ECO} 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the thoroughly deserve and receive the approbation of young people than this one,” W. Pe 
active principle of the gastric juice of the — i vat mene Some other in- | Scotsman. = 
tions of a like nature, Pepsine has been notslightly discredited by the spurious | . n a 
prc eae kasuawe lak issucd from time to time; it is therefore necessary The ee and the PIRATE. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Crown 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the muker’s name, | e 8vo, cloth, I tentreted, Se 6d. 
et kn | KATHLEEN. By Miss AcNes GIBERNE. Crown 8yo, Illustrate The - 
WN, Southampton Row, Russe uare, London. | cloth, 5s, > 
MORSON & SON, ° : a : | “Very attractively written.”’—Christian. By J 
7 Tp | | MOTHER’S QUEER THINGS. By Miss ANNA WARNER 
UNION BANK O hi AUS I RA LIA “ What poh Thee,” &. 8vo, c’oth Tnustrn d, 2 » Author of 
mn 9 | , ; 5 ted, 2s 6d. ( 
LIMITED. | ** Free from all pro-iness, bright with incident.’””—N. B. Mail, LAC 
ESTABLISHED 1897. | LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Miss Evererr Garpy, Jesus 


Paid-up Capital ... i. 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors... 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, a f 
granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New | SPOILT G 


1,500,000 | Reserve Fund ... aT 


£910,000 


er at 30 Days’ Sight, are | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s 61, 


| CISSY’S TROUBLES. By Dartey Date, Author of “ Little Bricks.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 33 6d. 


UY. By Dartey Date. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2s 6a, 


Zealand, and Fiji. | i from 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the Colonies. | POPPIES and PANSIES. By Emma Marswatt. Crown 8y0, pag 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent for collection. Illustrated, 5s. P 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


1 Bank Buildings, 


HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS, By Rev. J. Jackson Wray, Author 


of “ A Noble Vine.”’ Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, plain, 3s 6d; cloth gilt, 5s, 


Lothbury, London, F.C. | 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 








Qua 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. | Roxau INDIAN ENGINEERING | [HE COLLEGE HALL of RESID. vol 
THE following are the Dates at which | . _ COLLEGE. ; | ENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in LONDON, 
the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVER. | , The instruction given is arranged to fitan Engineer 1 Byng Place, Gordon Square, close to University } 


SITY of LONDON for the year 1884 will COM- 
MENCE :— 

MarricuLaTion.—Monday, January 14th, and Mon- 
day, June 16th. 

BacHetor OF ArRTS.—Intermediate, Monday, July 
21st; B.A., Monday, October 27th. 

MastTER OF Arts.—Branch I., Monday, June 2nd; 


Branch II., Monday, June 9th; Branch III., Monday, | 


June léth. : 
Doctor oF LitFRATURE.—Intermediate, Monday, 
June 2nd ; D.Lit., Tuesday, December 2nd. 







for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 

Sixty Students wiil be atmitted in September next. 
| Age, over 17 and under 21, For competition among 
; them the Secretary of State will offer Thirteen 
| Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 

ment, and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
|} ment. The College Prospectus gives full particulars, 
Apply to the Secretary, Royal Indian Engineering 
| College, Cooper’s Hill, Scaines. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 





I 





College. The Committee will be able to receive 1% 
Students in the adjoining house, No. 2 Byng Place, at 
the commencement of the January Term, 1884. 
Applications for admission to be made to the 
Principal, Miss Grove. 
ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon, See, 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTaBLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 


- ‘eaieene EXAMINATIONS.—Tuesday, December Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. H 
nd. ’ PRINCIPAL. ality. CH 
BacuHrror oF Scrence.—Intermediate, Monday, | Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, ‘3 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary 
July 2ist; B.Se., Monday, October 20th. Oxford, : i See ape a ack cack ae —— 
Doctor OF ScIENcE.— Within the first twenty-one Vice. PRINCIPAL. CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL, 
days of June. é Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! For th 
Bacuetor or Laws.—Intermediate, LL.B., Mon- Cambridge. Wise Men Insure against their Cost! oe 
day, January 7th. ; The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Docror or Laws —Tnesday, January 22nd. House fur Boys under 13, Insured Against by the 2 
BacHELoR OF MrpicinE.—f reliminary Scientific, Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
Monday, July 21st ; Intermediate,|Moncay, July 28th; | can be cbtained in the immediate neighbourhood of COMPANY, 
M.B., Monday, November 3rd. the College. the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against §T0 
BACHELOR oF SuRGERY.—Tuesday, December 2n1l. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, Accidents of all kinds. 
MASTER IN SuRGERY.—Mondsy, December 1st. January 25th. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Doctor OF MrpIcINE.—Monday, December Ist. F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. ASA 
SUB;FCTS RELATING TO PuBLic HEALTH.—Monday, cnn ie contidcaoaaiiemrenpsoaiisldicarcancadtamnnata tea atitas MopErRATE PREMIUMS. 
December 8th. B A ! 
BacHELOR OF Music.—Intermediate, Monday, De- ILLIAM Ss. BURTO N, padicittunnscaaesn bine ee eo ee 7 
cember 8th ; B.Mus., Monday, December 15th. 88 Oxford Street, W., &c. HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, POs 
DocTor or Music.—Intermediate, Monday, Decem-| BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ber 8th; D.Mns., Moviiay, December 15th. Local Agents, the re 


Art, &., OF TEACHING.—Tuesday, March 4th. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to ‘‘ The 
Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.” 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 


BEDSTEADS of Best Make and Finish. 


Tron Bedsteads for Servants... from 10s 6d to 23s 61 
Tron and Brass do., French... ,, 148 6d ,, 270s 0d 
Do. do., fitted for Curtains... ,, 26801 ,, 3153 0d 


BEDDING of Best Quality only, and Guaranteed, 
Manufactured on the Premises. 
















or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Offi 4 Cornhill, London. 
_____ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, _ 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 





November 14th, 1883. Registrar, Capital Fully Subseribed oes £2,500,000 
- FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wite ; 3it |4ft6in) 5ft | Capital Paid up... ae ete ns 250,000) Fi 

OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD.— cul = = Ban oa in — Trust for Life onl 

TPS far aed NC ; a. G:| a d.| 8. ¢, olicyholdersexceedS uuu ase , 

1) AguOL Ans MOM RNS CHDNGES | wae an Patawme..| 94/8 $| fh 4|oucevenders | le 
for Competition :—1. Oxe Clothworkers’ Scholarship | Lath Spring do...............00+ 10 9 | 13 6] 14 0| Totat INvEsTeD Funps Upwarps or Two MILLIons. TE 

of £35 a year, tenable at the Hall for three years, to | Culourel Wool Mattresses ...| 13 9 | 20 0} 22 0 | Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
be awarded on the Cambridge Senior Local Examina- | Brown Wool Mattresses......... 22 0); 32 6! 36 0 Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, 5.0. TE 

‘tion tn Deormber next, 3. One Scholarship of £30 a Good Hair Mattresses............| 33 6 | 49 0} 55 0 West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 3.W. 

year, tenable at the Hall for two years, to be awarded ge air Mattresses,medium) 44 4 | bo : 72 0 ESTABLISHED 1851. ¥ 
on an Examinaton ! eld at the Hall, on Saturday, | 20 G0.» Superior .. | 6 0 | 8 lll 0 IRKBECK BAN K— POR 
December 8th.—For further partienlars, apply to the | Good Spring Mattress 57 0} 63 0 aa . F 

Superior do., hair-stutf 0'90 0! 98 6 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


Principal, Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 


mo CAPITALISTS and OTHERS 

REQUIRING SAFE INVESTMENT.— 
WANTED, THREE GENTLEMEN, w-th not less 
than £5,000 each, to JOLIN OTHERS contributing 
similar amvunts, for the purpose of carrying out a 
thoroughly SOUND UNDERTAKING. There is no 
possibility of rsk, and th: minimum prefit will be 
30 per cent. No financial egents emp'oyed as inter- 
mediaries, Commun cation is direct with the parties 
immediately intere-t-d, and ti e fullest investigation 
is solicited. Principals or their solicitors only ti eated 
with.—Further particulars ou application to Me srs, 
CHAMPION, ROKINSON, ard POOLH, Solicitors, 
Moira Cham! ers, Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN 


, 

42 years of ave, of moderate Broad-Clurch 

Views, six years in Orders, and five-and-a half, until 

death of Vicar, Curate of Walmer, DESIKES a 

CHARGE cr CURA Y, where a fair-sizei, un- 

farnish'd houce miy be had.—Address, Rev. J. 
ELLSTON, Walmer, Deal. 











"a 


? 


French Upper Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters, P.llow 
Blankets, Sheets, &c. 
FURNITURE for BEDROOMS, DRAWING and 
DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, &e. 

Houses completely Furnished and Decorated. Esti- 
mates free. Dépdt for the solid, Machine-emade Walnut 
or Mehogany Furniture. A large Stock of Cheap, 
Useful, and Sound Furniture of the above makes on 
view, at prices usually charged for painted deal. 


RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. ESTI- 
MATES FREE, 


The most extensive assortment of FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 
thirty large Show-rooms, 


SPECIAL TERMS with REFERENCE to CREDIT, 


V ILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 








&8 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &. 


Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, post-free. 





Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prace 
tive of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent, Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Genego BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dindriff; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Oauses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
hy all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ls. 





i 22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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a 
CHAPMAN AND 


NEW BOOKS. 





Demy 8vo. 





demy 8vo, 50s. 


The 


—-—- 


ELEMENTS 





of 


The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. 


By Joun Mortey. New Edition, demy 8vo, 616 pp., 7s 6d. 


LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES. | 


Jesus Christ ; God; God and Man. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WILL-O’-THE-WISPS. 


Crown 8yvo, with 20 Full- 


from the German. By C.I. Harr. 
page Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


N EW N OVELS. 
QUATREFOIL. 


vols, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND. 


By the Hon. 


Mrs. Henry Cuetwynp, Author of ‘‘ The Dutch Cousin.” 3 vols. | 


A MARCH VIOLET. 





BISHOPSPOOL: 


Generation. By WictiAM Renton. Demy 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henri 


the NEW LUCIAN. By H. D. Tratrtt. 


the HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. 


G. W. Ruspen, Author of “ History of New Zealand.” 38 vols. 


POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Emite pe Laveteys. Translated.by Atrrep 
W. Pottard, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 


By Mary DEANE. 3 


a Romance of the Last Ri 


HALL’S 
JAMES 


Crown 8vo, 16s. 
[Neat week. 


By 


[This day. 





Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 


Next week. 
[ and Endurance. 


and Perseverance. 


CHARACTER : 


Post Svo, 63. 


istics. 


8vo, 63. 


A Tale 


and Tvol Makers. 


[This day. 


The 


[This day. 


NASMYTH, 


Autobiography. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustrations. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 


9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings ou Wood. 


HUGUENOTS.: 


Churche:, and [udastries in England and Irelind, 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





ENGINEER: 


an 


_ “The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented 
by the de’ightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.””—Edinburgh Review. 

_ “We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
instructive and interesting in this volume. 
students of human nature, to enzineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists. 
Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with more 
taze into a young man’s hands, as affording an example of the qualities which 
conduce to legitimate success in work.’’—Quarterly Review. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 


Portrait and Illustrations. 


It will be found equa)ly interesting to 


van- 


Post 8vo, 63. 


DUTY : with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


Post 8vo, 6°. 


a Book of Noble Character- 


Post 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers 


Post 8yvo, 6s. 


Illustrated by 


5 vols., 73 6d each. 


Settlements, 


Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


their 


/ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 


| ees 


8vo, lds. 


c** =. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
ADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 


for BI 


Price 23 6d each. 


NDI ® G. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


etta Street, W.C. 





London, W.C. 











For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


4A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, 


Manufacturer 
and Patentee, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’'S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is qnickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
‘use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overluoking the-Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November 1st,—Address, MANAGHRK, 


BANBURY. 











HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Sqnare, 8.W. 
Presipent—LORD HOUGHTON. 

Vicr- PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 

TRUSTEES 

Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, iv various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six, 
Catalogve, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplemeut (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackEeRAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SHRVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 ;er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Tiey hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











Gold Medal, .Paris. Medils: Sydney, 
Melbou: n+, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S Frey's CARACAS COCOA. 
. **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’”’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

COCOA ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 





Just published, Sccond Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


EREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 

being Part IV. of the PRINCIPLES of 

SOCIOLOGY. (Vol. II., Part 1.) By Hersert 
SPENCER. 


A detailed List of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be had 
on application. 

WItiLiAMS and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, in feap. Svo, price 53, cloth. 
HE STORY of ST. STEPHEN, 
and other Puens. By Joun Cotrertt, formerly 
of Wadham Cull., Oxoa., Author of ‘‘ The City of the 


Dead,” &e. 
Londou: Loyemans and Co. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &. 
London: ©. Mrrcwsit and.Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpatn and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 
\NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
‘j CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolvei to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chazer.—Circnlar, w th testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
post-free on application to E. J. ENSUR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

, PILLS.—As winter approaches and the 
weuther becomes more and more inclement and trying, 
the earliest evid-nces of il!-heaith must be imnediately 
checked and removed, or a slight illness may result 
in a serious malady. MRelaxed and sore throat, 
quinsey, inflaenza, curonic cough, bronchitis, and 
most other pulmonary affections will be relieved by 
rubbing this cooling vintmert into the skin as neirly 
as practicable to the seat of mischief. This treat- 
ment, simple yet effective, is admirably adapted for 
the removal of these diseises during infancy and 
yo:th. Old asthmatic invalids will derive marvellous 
relief from the use of Holloway’s reme ties, waich 
have wonderfully relieved many such sufferers, = 





| F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
l SIXTHEN PRIZE MeDALS, 





Iifracombe, Devon. 


re-established hoalth after every other moans 
signally failed. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 





Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 


Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. ‘ 5 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5a, F 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by Witu1am 
Hueues, F.R.G.8. With a valuable Index. 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. p 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by WILLIAM Hueues, F.R.G.S. 


Forty-eight Maps, 

















rown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 


c 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 


BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.” The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.”’—Atheneum. 


By John 





The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 





The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
: Court, E.C.). 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic, 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters, 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
Sold by all Dealers, 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





GRANT'S 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 





F. V. WHITE AND cos 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, an ayy 
LIBRARIES, 


THROUGH the STAGE DOOR, 


3 vols, By Harriett Jay, Ai 
of Connaught,” &, eaten: The Queen 


ONLY a VILLAGE MArp 


2 vols. By Lady Constance How Author ot 
“ Mollie Darling,” ‘* Sweetheart and Witt ” ig 
’ 


The Second Edition of 


PEERESS and PLAYER. 3yos, 


y FLORENCE MaRryar. 


ONLY an ACTRESS. 3 vols, By 


Ep1TH STEwarT Drewry. 


FORBIDDEN to MARRY. 8 yoy 


By Mrs. G. Linnatvs Banks. 


WAS it WORTH the COST? 3 yo 


By Mrs. E1Loarr. 








F. V. WHITE and CO., 
51 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 








This day is published, 2 vols, demy 8v0, with 
ortrait, 42s, 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR HENRY DURAND, 
K.C.8.1., C.B., of the Royal Engineers, 


By H. M. DURAND, 
Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at-Law, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Plage, 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 





AGNES MORAN. A Story of 


Innocence and Experience. By Tuos, 4, 
PINEERTON. 3 vols. 


TAY. A Novel. 


PEILE, 


By Rev. W. 0. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 





Just published. 
By GREVILLE J. CHESTER, B.A., 


Author of “Julian Cloughton, or Lad-life in Nor. 
folk;’’ “ Aurelia, or, the Close at Mixeter,” &, 


EVELYN MANWARING: 


A TALE OF HAMPTON COURT. 
Crown vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
ELLA CUTHULLIN, 
And other Poems, Old and New. 
Small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
London, Belfast, and New York. 











Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
LETTER TO THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY, 


ON A LATE ARTICLE IN THE NATIONAL 
REVIEW RESPECTING “ LABOURERS’ AND 
ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS,” BY 


THE REV. LORD 8. G. OSBORNE. 


With Extracts from Letters to the Times, and other 
Contributions to the Press, by “8S. G. 0.” 


Lewes: SUSSEX ADVERTISER OFFICE. 
London: W. RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and b-come severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 239d abottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 


ALL WHO 


Third Edition, profusely illustrated, price 12s. 
UR IRON ROADS. By FrReperick 
8S. WILLIAMS. 
“Curious and fascinating volume.” — Saturday 


eview. 
** Reads like a romance.”’—Engineering. 
BemRosgE, Old Bailey, E.C. 





In 2 vols., price 15s. 
HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 
“Frequently brilliant, sometimes profound.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 
London: SimPKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 

HE NEW HOUSES of PARLIA- 
MENT, VIENNA.—See the BUILDER (4d; by 
post, 44d); also A Squire Architect and his Improve- 
ments at Happyton—Sketches in Somersetshire— 
Hydraulic Architecture—Spring Gardens—The Site 
of the New Government Offices and ‘ts Associations— 
The Architectural Association, President’s Address— 
A New Departure in Iron and Concrete Buildings— 
New Buildings at Cambridge, &.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 
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NEW BOOKS._THIS WEEK. 





I. 

OME PROFESSIONAL RECOLLEC- 

8 TIONS. By a Former Member of the Council of 
the Incorporated Law Society. 1 vol., 9s. 

He might have talked unduly about Legg ; 
“4t have violated professi confid ; he 
p might Hove ritated the lay reader by technical 

. abore a'l, he might have committed the 

jue al offence of being dull. None of these things 
he done; but, on the contrary, he has shown that 
or possesses a genuine gift of story-telling."—A cademy. 


Mr. PHILLIPPS WOLLEY’S 
gAVAGE SVANETIA; or, Travels in 


the Heart of the Caucasus, In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
with 14 Illustrations, 21s. 





II, 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD’S 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

“ ve just received a copy of that entertaining 
os eee charming work by Mary Russell Mitford, 
‘Recollections of a Literary Life.’ It is exceedingly 
ray and interesting. Herclever sketches of character, 
her gossipy note:, her elabora e extracts in prose and 
, and her pleasant peeps behind the scenes are 

ightful reading...... In fact, it is a long time since 
we perused a work so varied, so entertaining, and so 
jnstructive as ‘ Recollections of a Literary Life.’ ”’— 

Lincolnshire Free Press. 


Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S 
The GIRL of the PERIOD, and other 


Social Papers. By Exiza Lynn Linton, Author 
of “ Patricia Kemball,”’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


F v. 
Captain CONDER’S 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of 
Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882. By 
CLaup REIGNIER CoNDER, R.E. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 143. 

“Captain Conter has already proved his capacity 
on more than one occasion to make the dry work of 
survey appear as interesting as a romance...... His 
accnracy, in short, is as unimpeachable as that of 
an explorer should always be; his peculiar merit is 
in showing that this can be obtained without any 
loss of interest. Captain Conder is one of those rare 
travellers who know exactly what people want to be 
told, and even when he narrates facts and events 
which every one ought to know, he has such a 
pleasant way of telling his story that it sounds almost 
new, and is certainly well worth hearing over again. 
..8eldom have such research in out-of-the-way 

of history, and the partial failure of an enter- 
prise, been made to assume so attractive a garb as 
they do in this reco’d of an interrupted survey in the 
land of Moab beyond Jordon.’’—Times, 


. vI. 

The HISTORY of GREECE. From 
the German of Professor Max DunckKER, by S. F. 
ALLEYNE. Indemy 8vo. (Uniform in size with 
“The History of Antiquity.’’) 

Professor Duncker’s History of Greece gives an 
account of Hellas and its civilisation from the 
earliest times down to the overthrow of the 
Persians at Salamis and Plutaa. 


Vol, I.:—I. The GREEKS inthe EARLIEST AGE. 
Il. Their CONQUESTS aud MIGRATIONS, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
ABIGEL ROWE. 


_ “This is a very original book ; scarcely susceptible, 
indeed, of being classed with any other. It is an his- 
torical novel, without any of the gravity by which such 
compositions are for the m st part marked. Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield deals with the days when George IV. was 
King, and he has studied the memoirs of the period to 
such effect that he knows the leading actors in at 
least one drama of the time as though he had been per- 
sonally acquainted with them. This drama is the one 
in which the leading parts were played by the King 
and Queen, and which, as long as it lasted, divided the 
country into two camps...... However, the whole ques- 
tion is discussed by Mr. Wingfield, or rather, by the 
personages of Mr. Wingfield’s novel, from every 
Possible point of view—moral, prudential, and politi- 
cal—and ‘Honest George’ is made the centre of a 
very interesting group, or cluster of groups, where 
may be found the Duke of Wellingtun, Tom Cribb, 
Beau Brummell, the Hetman Platoff, Sheridan, Lord 
Alvanley, Prince Blucher, Mrs. Fitzherbert, and all 
the most remarkable people of the time.””—St. James’s 


Gazette, 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S 


BE L I N D y. aa 
“The story is admirably told, with the happiest 

humour, the closest and cleverest character sketching. 

Sarah isa gem, one of the truest, liveliest, and most 

Won’ persons of modern fiction.”—AtTLAs, in the 
orld, 


EPHRAIM; or, the Many and 
the Few. From the German of Niemann, by 
Mrs. TyRRELL. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGLON STREET. 





ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF HOOD’S WORKS. 


Printed with great care on the finest paper, comprising 5,400 pages, with about 1,000 Engravings. 
In 11 vols, demy 8vo, 823 6d; half-calf or half-morocco, 115s 6d. 


A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
THOMAS HOOD. 


Containing all the Writings of the Author of the “ Song of the Shirt,” including Poems, Comic and Serions, 
Comic Annuals, “ Up the Rhine,” ‘‘ Hood’s Own,” ‘‘ Whimsicalities,”’ “‘ Tylney Hall,” &c. ; 
also the ‘‘ MEMORIALS of TOM HOOD,” by his SON and DAUGHTER. 


With all the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by HOOD, 
CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, &c. 


(Numbering nearly One Thousand.) 





From the ‘‘ TIMES ” of November 9th, 


«Tt is no empty boast that there are now few writers of the nineteenth century who are better appreciated, 
or who are becoming more widely known, than this genial humourist. No better proof of this could be afforded 
than the demand for this new edition of his works, and, as it contains all Hood’s writings, and is produced at 
an exceedingly moderate price, it is to be hoped it will reach the hands of most readers.” 





London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





All the Best Books of the New Season ave in Circulation at 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





All the New Books in Circulation may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








CARMEN SYLVA. 
This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


PILGRIM S ORR O OW. 


By CARMEN SYLVA (the Queen of Roumania). 
Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “The Epic of Kings,’ 
With Portrait Etching by Lalauze. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 83. 
AM 




















ERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 








KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD #TREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published.—Second Edition 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE—An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 


post 8vo, with Purtruit, price 21s. 
SumMARyY OF CONTENTS. 

My Education—My Mother—The General Post Office—Ireland ; My First Two 
Novels—My - First Success—‘‘ Barchester Towers” and the “Three Clerks ’—- 
** Doctor Thorne ;” “ The Bertraws ;” 
—“The Cornhill Magazine” and “ Framley Parsonage”—‘‘ Castile Richmond ;”” 
“*Brown, Jones, and Robinson ;” ‘‘North America;” ‘Orley Farm’’—‘‘ The 
Small Honse at Allington,” “Can You Forgive Her?” “ Rachel Ray” and the 
** Fortnightly Review”—‘The Claverings,” the “Pall Mall Gazette,” “ Nina 
Balatka,”’ and * Linda Tressel ’’—On Novels and the Art of Writing Them—On 
English Novelists of the Present Day—On Criticism—‘t The Last Chronicle of 
Barset ;”’ Leaving the Pos: Office; “St. Paul’s Marzazine *'—Beverley—The 
‘American Postal Treaty; The Question of Copyright with America; Four more 
Novels—“ The Vicar of Bullh: unpton ;’ “Sir Harry Hotspur ;” “an Editor's 
Tales ;”’ ‘Caszar ’—*“ Ralph the Heir;” “The Eustace Diamonds 3; “Lady 
Anna;” “ Australia ’’—“* The Way we Live Now”’ and “ The Prime Miuister,’’ &c. 


This day is published. 
LUTHER, and OTHER LEADERS of the REFORMATION. 


By Principal TuLttocu. A New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 


This day is published. 
ALISON. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,” ‘ Delicia,” 


“ Geraldine Hawthorne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo0, price 25s 6d. 


Mr. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY.—The LIBRARY EDITION. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronounc- 


ing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, 

Numerons Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. 

To which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper Name:, Abbrevia- 
tions, and Foreign Words and Phrases. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 
Author of ‘‘ Etymolog’cal and Pronouncing Dctiouary of the English Lan- 
guage for Schools and Colleges,” &c. The Pronunciation carefully 1evised by 
the Rey. P. H. Puetr, M.A. Cantab. Parts I. and IL., prices 22 each, 

To be completed in Twelve Mouthly Parts. 


This day is published.—Fourth Evition. 


ALTIORA PETO, By Laurence Oliphant. Illustrated. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


© Brilliant and delightful...... It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary 
novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary novels.”—Atheneum. 

** May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it 
may be read through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure 
to the reader with every fresh perusal...... It is not a3 a story that ‘ Altiora Pe to * 
challenges warm admiration, but as a brilliant pcture of life and manners.’ 
Spectator. 

This day is published. 

NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the Waterways, 
Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. Cuats: ropHER Davies, Author of 
-_" ‘Swan’ aud Her Crew.” Illustrated with 12 Full. -page Plates, post 8vo, 

4s, 

“* He can hardly be so sorry to return from one of his charm’nz ‘ ou'ings ’ as 
his readers must be to arrive at the end of h‘s delightful book ; like the immortal 
* Oliver,’ we are irclined to ask for more.”’—Whitehall Review. 

“ He has a native turn for word-painting, and his vivil de criptions of Aulingham 
Pond, and Wroxham Broad, and Lake Lothing, and that Venic: of English marine 
artists, Great Yarmouth itself, are as telling examples of the pictorial art in 
language a3 any that it would be easy to meet with.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Mr, Davies has eloquence as well as experience; he bas both the objective 
and the subjective power of description; he can tell in appropriate and even 
ornate language bot what he sees and whit he feels.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 

** Mr, Davies contrives within the four corners of this volume to give us about 
as complete an account of the fresh-water fisheries as could be wished.’’—Standard, 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter Besant. In1l 


vol. crown 8yo. [Ina few days. 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author 
of * Fire Fountains,” ‘‘A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-ot-War,” ‘At 
Home in Fiji,” &c. In 1 vol. Bro. with Illustrations. [ Shor tly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and’ SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
LETTS’S The Saturday Review, May 12th, 1883, 


18 says aan can honestly add that the 

unmounted etition (£2 2s) of Messrs. 

POPULAR Leits’s Atlas is beyond all question the 

Now cheapest full compendium of geographi- 

cal information to be ol tained, and the 

ATLAS mounted form (£5) one of the most 

COMPLETE, handsome.”’ 

Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 

e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INS'RUMENTS 

wr and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and gencral 
excellence. 








Four Octaves (Table’, portable and never requi:es ted ... 10 Guineas. 
Five Octaves - ~ ” rs Pe |} os 

- (Studio) .. * from 16 a 

From £1 lis 62. per qu: arter on Three-Years’ System. 

- (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case ‘ mw 

- * in American walnut case... ‘ a os Oe * 

ae a in oak case ee em a ae 24 xe 

9 a in black. and-gold case ' 26 


” 
From £2 2s per quar ter on Three- Years’ System. 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 gine is, 
From £27364 per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality, 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Streot, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Strect. And of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom, 


“The West Ia:‘ties and the Span‘sh Main ”’ ° 





Sa 
TINSLEY BROTHERS 
NEW LIST, 


This Day is ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Books‘all:, pri ai 
(73 ryy ry ont Shilling, 
LITTLE 
MAKE-BELIEVR> 


A Curistmas Story in Ture Parts. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘‘ Blade o’ Grazs,’’ “Bread and Cheese and Kisses,’? “ Grif,” 
BEING the EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Profusely illustrated by MINNIE TINSLEY, 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. Ewen Rison, 


Author of the ‘‘ Nisht Side of London,” &c. 1 vol., demy 8yo, -_ 
{Ju 


&e, 








st ready, 
The SECOND EDITION of the WHITR 


AFRIVANS. A Poem. By Paranpios. 


KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records 


of Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By Percy FITZGERALD, 
of “The Royal Dukes and Princesses of the F: unily of George IIT. an 
pea . demy 8vo, 303. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By 


Ww ILLIAM WustTaut, Author of ‘* Red Ryvington,’’ The Old Factory,” &, 


8 vols, 


The LADIES’ PARADISE. By Exe Zota, 


Author of “ L’Assommoir,” &e, 3 vols. Translated by Franx BeLmont with 
the Author’s special permission, , 


RING and CORONET: 
Life. By Arena. 3 vols. 
The WATERS of MARAH. 
3 vols. 
“The novel is extreme'y well written, and the scenes described with great 


vigour.’’—Court Journal. 
GEORGE E LVASTON . By Mrs. 
** Plenty of incident...... Mrs. no ge is very eloquent, and writes with not alittle 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Ottoline,’’ 
pathos and simplic:ty.”’—Atheawum. 
A BURGLARY}; or, Unconscious Influence, 


By E A. Dittwyn, Author of ‘‘ The Rebecca Rioter,” ‘ Chloe Arguelle,” &, 


“€ Miss Dillwyn has much humour, and her story reveals a fairly close observa- 
tion of men and things.” —Atheneum. 


MY BROTHER SOL. By Berria J. Leura. 


Apams, Author of ‘‘ Geoffrey Stirling,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


a Story of Circus 
By Joun Hu. 


Lopez, 


8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Realy this day, Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Profeszor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts ; late Le turer on Anatomy at the 
Government School of Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in 
University Collese. 
Tllustrate1 by 229 Oriziual Drawings on Wood by J. 8. Cuthbert, engraved by 
George Nicholls and Ov. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8yo, 213. 


LEGAL MEDICINE.—Part II. 


By CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., F.C.8., 


Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at the 
London Hospital, Official Analyst to the Home Office, Medical Officer of 
Hyxalth for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer of Health and 
Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 


London : 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MOLLY BAWN.” 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROS SMOYN E. 


By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 


FOR ADVENT. 
Just ready, cloth boards, 33 61, uniform with ** A Manual for Lent.” 
A MANUAL FOR ADVENT. 
By the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Hulme, Manchester, 
Just ready, Second Edition, cloth, 2s 61. 
A PRESENT CHRIST. 
SHORT DAILY READINGS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 


By the Rev. J. HASLOCH POTTER, M.A. 
nation a Divine Plan—The Incarnation a Historical Fact—The 

BB mos Present Reality—The Incarnation a Future Hope. 
«4 valuable treatise on the deepest and most bles ed mystery of the Christian 
Faith.” —National Church. 


NOW READY. 
NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 


PASTORAL WORK. 


Uniform in size with “‘ Pastor in Parochia.’’ Cloth boards, 2s 6d. 
IPMENT. DEALING with INFIDELITY. 
Be and DIFFICULTIES. PREACHING. 
PASTORAL VISITATION. The PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


—_—— 


BISHOP OF TRURO’S NEW BOOK. 


The CHASTENING of the LORD. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 
OTHER WORKS by the BISHOP of TRURO. 
MUNION of SAINTS. Cloth boards, 1s. 
COTW REK and EASTER. Cloth boards, ls, 
LENT LECTURES. Cloth boards, Is. 
INSTRUCTIONS in the DEVOTIONAL LIFE. Cloth boards, Is, 
INSTRUCTIONS in the WAY of SALVATION, Cloth boards, 1s, 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE CLASSES, and HOW to MANAGE 
THEM. By M. A. Lewis. Paper covers, price 6d. 








ep T.PYM’S NEW BOOK. Beautifully printed in the best style of 
Chromo-lithography. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, repre- 
senting Gerda and Kay’s Adventures in Various Countries, as contained 
in one of the most popular of Hans Andersen’s Stories. 


THE SNOW QUEEN. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Illustrated iu Colours by T. Pym. Feap. 4to, Illustrated Cover, cloth back, 
coloured edges, 53. 


The NEW BOOK in COLOURS by H. J. A. MILES. 
From DO-NOTHING HALL to HAPPY-DAY HOUSE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Left till Called for.” Daintily printed in Colours, from 
Designs by H. J. A. Mites. Illustrated Cover, cloth back, coloured edges, 
feap. oblong, 2s 6.1. 

Miss Helen J. A. Miles, hitherto so popular for her pure outlines to the well- 
known “Chanzed Cross ’’ Series, his produced a most charmingly illustrated 
work of child-life in colours. 

Printed in Sepia, on a Paper specially made to take Colours. 


OUTLINE PICTURES for LITTLE PAINTERS. By 
H. J. A. Mines. These are Bold D signs, (size 5f in. by 64in.) Crown 4to, 
with beautifully executed cover in Colours, ls, 

AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION on a NEW PLAN. 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. This is printed on 
superfine lined paper, which may be written on or coloured. Imperial 8vo, 
1s; cloth, 2s. An Illustration occurs on every other page. 

“The publishers improve on the educational idea, which is at the root cf the 

Kindergarten system, of making children teach themselves in their amusements.” 


—Daily Tilegraph. 
PEAS-BLOSSOM. By the Author of ‘‘Honor Bright,” 
ith numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Mixes. 


“One of a Covey,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s 61. [Now ready. 
A NEW BOOK ABOUT SAINTS and MARTYRS, forfCHILDREN. 
UNDER the KING’S BANNER. By C. A. Jones. With 
Introduction by the BisHor OF BEDFORD, i'lustrated by John Sadler. 
Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s 6d, With upwards of 40 Illustrations. 


ONLY a GIRL: a Story of a Quiet Life. A Tale of 


Britanny. Adapted from the French by C. A. Jones, Author of ‘‘ Count up 
the Sunny Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


[Just ready. 
| Over 200 Illustrations. | 
SUNDAY,|°™" vege ‘nated. 
Weekly, 3d. VO LUME, | Monthly, 3d. 
FULL OF Daintily FULL OF 
| Colowel Elegant 


ORIGINAL PICTURES, | 


And delightful Tales and 
Scraps for the Young, | 


Boards, Cloth gilt, ORIGINAL PICTURES, 
3/- 5/= | And delightful Tales and 


Scraps for the Young. 
NOW READY. 


“Tf this magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the parent or 
friend standing by who does not chance to have the disposition or the means for 
purchasing t, It is absolutely full of charming pictures and interesting reading. 

he pictures ara uiqu s'ionibly better than those which one finds in some similar 
Periodicals,’*—C wistian World, 

..’ We kr ow of no better magazine of its kind, and we imagine ro handsomer 
gift at Ch: istmas time to bestow upon a child.”—Church Times, 





Lerdon: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND (C0.’S LIST. 


Mr. MACKENZIE WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


EGYPT: 


AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


By D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, M.A., Anthor o? “Russia: a Six Years? 
Residence,” &e. S8vo, 14, 
**Any one who wishes to understand the difficult task which England is 
attempting to perform in the reorganisation of Egypt cannot do better than 
devote a few hours to the careful study of his interesting book.”’—Atheneum. 


NEW BOOK by Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER. 
RUE TALES for MY GRANDSONS. By Sir Sauven 
White Baker, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &., &e, With numerous LIilustrae 
tions by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s §1 SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 
Professor SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 


HE EXPANSION of ENGLAND: Two Courses of 
Lectures. By J. R. SerLey, M.A., Regins Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville »nd Caius Co'lege, Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, and Honorary Member of the Historical 
Society of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


Now ready, 14 vols, 18mo, paper covers, Is each; cloth, 1s 6leach; or complete 
in box, 21s. 
ENRY JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES. 


PORTRAIT of a LADY. 3 vols. 
RODERICK HUDSON, 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. 
DAISY MILLER, &e. 1 vol. 

The MADONNA of the FUTURE. 1 vol. 
The AMERICAN, 2 vols. 


NEW BOOK by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SAIAH of JERUSALEM. By Marruzw Arnot, D.C.L., 
LL.D. ; Crown 8yo. [Neat week, 


ERMONS: Preached Mainly to Country Congregations. 
By the late Rev. Epwarp Barns, M.A., Vicar of Yalding. formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Ely. Edited, with a Preface aud Memoir, by ALFRED Barry, 
D.D., Principal of King’s Co!lege, Lon lon, Canon of Westminster, Cuaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


OOD, the FINAL GOAL of ILL; or, the Better Life 
Beyond. Four Letters to the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Author 
of ‘‘ Eternal Hope,” &. By A Layman. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 
HE RETURN of the GUARDS, and other Poems. B 


Sir Francis Hastinas Doy.e, late Fellow of All Sou's’ College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. | Next week. 


The EUROPEANS. 1 vol. 

CONFIDENCE, &e. 1 vol. 

SIEGE of LONDON, &e. 1 vol. 

= «rrr EPISUDE, &e. 
vol, 








YRICAL RECREATIONS. By Samuen Warp. Feap. 
8vo, 63, 
By Heryricu Dintzer. Translated 


I IFE of GOETHE. 
A by T. W. Lystrr, Assistant-Librarian, Nations! Library of Ireland, With 
Illustrations and Fac-similes. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s, 


‘The ENGLISH CITIZEN.” A Series of Short Books on his Rights and 
Responsibilities. Edited by HENRY Craik, M.A. New Volumes. 

HE LAND LAWS. By Frepericx Po.tock, Barrister. 
at-Law, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Corpus Christi Professor of Juris. 
prudence in the University of Oxford, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 

NEW BOOK for CHILDREN. 


I Gee TARNE: a Story. By the Author of “Mr. 
Greysmith.”” With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, 43 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S 63 BOOKS of TRAVEL.—New Volume, 
HE VOYAGE of the ‘ VEGA,’ round Asia and Europe. 


By Baron A, E. von NoRDENSKIOLD. Translated by ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
Popular Edition, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITION, with ADDITIONS. 
HE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Intro- 


ductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, each 7s 6d. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE.—Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 
— Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. — Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to 
ROSSETTI. 

“Mr. Ward is to be congratulated in having published an excellently 
well-selected collection that is not only a pleasant rezource for leisure hours, 
but a methodical handbook to a poetical educatiou.’’—Times, 


HE MOTION of VORTEX RINGS : a Treatise on. Being 
the Adams Prize Essay, 1882. By J. J. Tuomsoy, Fellow. and Assistant 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Diagrams, 8vo, 6s 


By the Hon, Lady WELBY-GREGORY. 
TT INKS and CLUES. By the Hon. Lady Wetpy-Grecory. 
Second Edition, revised, with Notes, Add.tions, and Appendix, Crown 8vo, 63, 
‘This is the work of a Christian...... and an original and vigorous 
thinker. Both as a stimulus to thought, and as a means of quickening 
spiritual life, it deserves a place in every Christian family.””—Watchman. 





MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
ERENCE.—SCENES from the ANDRIA. Edited by F. 
W. CornisH, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Master at Eton. 18mo, ls 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS, 

Edited by G. E, Fasnacut.—New Volumes. 
EINE.—SELECTIONS from the REISEBILDER and 
other PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Notes and_ Introduction, by C. 
CoLBEck, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 18mo, 2s 6d, 





MACMILLAN and CO., 29 Bedford Street, London, W.O, 
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Next week, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 2 


DONAL GRANT. A New Novel. 


Author of “ Castle Warlock,’’ ‘‘ Marquis of Lossie,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 






By GEORGE MacDonatp, , 





With 53 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA. Being 


Sketches, chiefly Anthropologic, from the Interior of British Guiana. By 
Everarp F. 1m Tourn, M.A. Oxon. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


A Contribution to the History of English Poetry. By Epmunp W. Goss, 
Author of ‘‘ Studies in Northern Literature,” &c. 

** Few recent books of criticism have contained so much biographical and 
anecdotic detail which will be new, not merely to the general reader, but to 
tolerably well-instructed students of literature. Fewer still have succeeded in 
putting this novel information in a way so readable and interesting without any 
condescension to the gossiping vulgarity of the mere ana-amassing book-maker.” 
—Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT: a Critical Study. 


By G. C. Macavray, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Vols. III. and IV., large crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and his TIMES. 


By Professor Vituart, Author of ‘‘ Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated by 
Linpa VILiaRI. 
** Professor Villari’s work will remain not only a contribution of the highest 
value to the general history of the later Renaissance. but a worthy tribute to one 
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